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4823. Balz, A. G. A. Concerning the subject- 
matter of psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 
322-337.—The denial of an intimate relation be- 
tween philosophy and psychology has brought about 
a loss as well as a gain. It has deprived psychology 
of the status of an independent science with a sub- 
‘ect-matter of its own. Granted that science, in the 
broad sense, strives for unification, for inclusion of 
“all existence” in its subject matter, and that each 
separate science can claim an interest in all nature, 
yet there is a plurality of frames of reference, with 
resultant delimitations of special subject matter. 
Nature has two types of events; the occurrence of 
one is conditioned on the existence and activity of 
living organisms, that of the other is not. Biology 
includes the former, and within this group psychol- 
wy embraces those events in which the inquirer 
conditions both the inquiry and the data thereof, 
ie. subjective experience. The use of symbols is 
the peculiar if not unique characteristic of man, 
and psychology should study the universe of sym- 
bols, considered in their symbolic function.—A. G. 
Bills (Cincinnati). 

4824. Bardecki, A. [Statistical 
the use of psychologists.] Trav. Inst. Psychol. 
Univ. Jean Casimir, 1938, 1, No. 4. Pp. 22.—A 
discussion intended to assist psychologists in their 
use of statistical methods, with an indication of use- 
ful formulae.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4825. Belgodere, F. J. A. La verdad, la ciencia y 
la filosofia; tratado de euristica razonada. (Truth, 
science and philosophy; treatise on heuristic reason- 
ing.) Mexico, D. F.: Pharos, 1939. Pp. 257.—The 
book is a philosophical discussion and interpretation 


f 


of the historical development of politics, history, 
religion and the sciences, also an evaluation of the 
theories of each. The author emphasizes a common 
underlying truth in all these fields. The book is 
divided into 9 chapters, one of which is devoted to 
the truth in psychology.—J. E. Bader (N. Y. Hos- 
pital). 

4826. Berkson, J. Some difficulties of interpre- 
lation encountered in the application of the Chi- 
quare test. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1938, 33, 526- 
p36.—The author argues that the x? test is not to be 
sed routinely and uncritically. He gives several 
xamples in which the x? probability is low but the 
bull hypothesis must be accepted anyhow, and 
veral others in which the x? probability is high 
ut the hypothesis of a good fit must be rejected on 
ther grounds. The x? test supplements other tests 
signihcance, and should in turn be supplemented 


formulae for 


by other tests whenever there are any that are 
appropriate.—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute) 

4827. Berkson, J. A note on the Chi-square test, 
the Poisson and the binomial. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1940, 35, 362-—367.—A report of a sampling 
experiment in which the author drew fifty samples of 
400 observations each from a certain binomial dis- 
tribution, and then tested by two methods the prob- 
ability that each sample had been drawn from a 
Poisson distribution. The Chi-square test was 
found to reject the Poisson-distribution hypothesis 
less often than the test of equality of mean and 
variance.—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute). 

4828. Bullard, D. M. Gertrud Jacob, M. D., 
1893-1940. Psychiatry, 1940, 3, 175.—A_ brief 
obituary is given of Dr. Jacob, emphasizing particu- 
larly her artistic talents, her series of 35 expressive 
portraits of psychiatric types, and her psychoanalytic 
work.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4829. Camp, B. H. Further interpretations of the 
Chi-square test. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1938, 33, 
537-542.—Some critical comments on the applica- 
tion of the Chi-test to experimental materials, with 
special reference to certain points raised by Berkson 
(see XIV: 4826).—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute). 

4830. Camp, B. H. Further comments on Berk- 
son’s problem. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1940, 35, 
368-376.—There are a number of criteria for the 
acceptance or rejection of a hypothesis on the basis 
of data from a sample. Some minimize the prob- 
ability that the hypothesis will be rejected if it is 
in fact true; others maximize the probability that 
it will be rejected if it is actually false. The two 
criteria mentioned do not in general lead to the 
same tests of significance, and each of them may be 
applied to the whole distribution or to some crucial 
parameter such as the ratio of variance to mean. 
The author discusses this matter with particular 
reference to the binomial distribution and its limit- 
ing form, the Poisson distribution. He takes as a 
point of departure for his mathematical analysis a 
sampling experiment performed by Berkson (see 
XIV: 4827).—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute). 

4831. William Stern. Zur Wiederkehr seines 
Todestages. Cassirer, E. (William Stern. An- 
niversary of his death.) Acta psychol., Hague, 1940, 
5, 1-15.—A personal appreciation of Stern’s life and 
work, with special reference to his having avoided 
both Mach’s error in patterning psychology after 
physics and Munsterberg’s error in making it sub- 
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servient to a _voluntaristic 
Givler (Tufts). 

4832. Dashiell, J. F. A neglected fourth dimen- 
sion to psychological research. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 
47, 289-305.—Of the factors which determine be- 
havior there are (1) the present stimulus situation, 
(2) past habits, (3) a genetic basis, and (4) the oft 
neglected factor of set. Theories of the physio- 
logical basis of set are either peripheral, i.e. muscular 
‘postures,/ minimal movements, or central-neural. 
Sets have been measured, for example, by measuring 
reaction time or magnitude, or speed of work, or 
time error in psychophysics. An examination of the 
true nature of a set, itself, shows that it is not a 
unique form of behavior but rather a character of the 
organization of particular behaviors. The common 
feature of all kinds of sets, predispositions, etc, is 
“differential readiness.’’ This readiness is due to the 
perseveration of patterns from previous behavior, 
and hence the apparent directive or purposive 
character of sets is an accident. Whatever persever- 
ates determines the nature of the set.—A. G. Bulls 
(Cincinnati) 

4833. Deming, W. E. Some thoughts on curve 
fitting and the Chi-test. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1938, 
33, 543-551.—The Chi-test is useful only when the 
points (observations) are subject to error, there are 
more points than the number of parameters in any 
probable curve, and the nature of the true curve is 
not known. Various implications of these proposi- 
tions are discussed, and the paper closes with the 
observation that when a curve has a long range in 
the x-variable, extrapolations are safer than when it 
has a small x-variable range, even though the value 
of x? may be the same in both cases.—E. E. Cureton 
(Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 

4834. Dodd, S. C. Analyses of the interrelation 
matrix by its surface and structure. Sociometry, 
1940 3, 133-143.—A continuation of an article in 
the same journal (XIV; 3308). The usefulness of the 
generalized matrix there described is demonstrated 
by an outline of three ” ig of algebraic analysis, 

“based on the the matrix, on its party 
structure, and on its variances." The necessary 
formulae, and some of the conditions and limitations 
for their use are presented.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


4835. Dunlap, K. The postulate of common con- 
tent. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 306-321.—Is the 
question ‘Can two persons sense the same color’ 
significant or meaningless? To answer its implica- 
tions involves redefining certain philosophical cate- 
gories where psychological confusion exists; (1) 
substance, (2) ego, (3) consciousness as act, (4) 
content of consciousness, (5) external world, (6) 
material world, (7) ultimate external reality. Thus, 
terms like ‘body’ and ‘mind’ have gone back and 
forth from one to another of these categories. Paral- 
lelists try to disprove causal relations between 4 and 
5, or 4 and 6; and some between 3 and 6 or 5 and 6. 
Interactionists support interaction between 4 and 5 
and inadvertently between 3 and 4; yet the admis- 
sion of one type is no logical argument for admission 
of the others. The terms sensation, 
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and cause are also used in different meanings. Sep. 
sation may mean sensing, or sense data, or nery; 
process. Consciousness may mean awareness or 
content of it. Introspection may mean awareness 
of awareness, or of all or of certain content. Cayse 
has many meanings; thus ‘transfer of energy 
applies only to 5, but invariable antecedence 
consequence is most fundamental and should suf 

for psychology. We accept the postulate of cop. 
tinuity of nature, and implicitly that of commo: 
sense-data, for persons possessing adequate sens 
organs. We can discover the absolute features oj 
sense-data, by a which ones men perceive ; 
common.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


4836. Fischel, W. Die Psyche und die Stam- 
mensentwicklung der Tiere. (The psyche and 
phylogeny of animals.) Zool. Anz., 1939, 127, 1-25 
—In lower animals (protozoa, worms, echir 
dermata, molluscs, arthropoda) a development 
retroactive to pro-active influence of the affects 
be observed. Among vertebrates no _ noticeal 
progress is found below the reptiles; their goals 
result from learned action patterns. In mammals 
with the exception of the apes, the habitual goals 
are as a rule more effective than the new ones 
These animals are able to coordinate an actio 
known from past experience, to a present perceptua 
goal. They reach their goals through the sim 
taneous remembering of perceptions and _ behavior 
patterns. In the apes motor and sensory individuals 
may be differentiated; in the former memory 
tents concerning action dominate, in the latter c 
tents concerning the goal of a striving. While 
the lower mammals action is related only to t 
past, in the higher apes it is related also to the fut 
Changes in races and species are determined | 
only by the behavior but by the patterning of exist 
ence as well. Thus instincts reach their height 
the arthropods, intelligence in the vertebrates 
L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4837. Fisher, R. A. 
estimation en statistique. 
estimation.) Biotypologie, 
writer demonstrates how important auxtiiar) 
formation can be obtained from statistical dat 
On the basis of such intormation one can disting 
among samples of data, ascertaining the relat 
exactness of the various estimates. The auxilia 
information never modifies the value of an estimat 
rather, it indicates its precision—(Courtesy 4 
psychol.) 

4838. Fry, T. C. The x?-test of significance. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1938, 33, 513-525.—An et 
mentary discussion and derivation, emphasizing 
the fundamental questions which the Chi-test cots 
and does not answer, and stressing also 
assumptions on which the derivation is based 
E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic Institut 

4839. F(ulton), J. F. Harvey Cushing. Resolt- 
tions and appreciation. Yale J. Biol. Med., \”* 
12, 316-323.—A tribute to Dr. Cushing in recog 
tion of his work in neurological surgery. Portrait 
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4. Chapanis (Child Guidance Study, Franklin, 
Tenn.). 

4840, Garnett, A. C. Functionalism and the 
intentional act. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1940, 49, 453- 
464—The author contends that the intentional act 
“non-physical, which means, not that it is un- 
natural or supernatural, but that we must enrich 
ur conception of nature.’””’ The minimum act of 
awareness is a discovery of a distinction within the 
world. The objection to calling it physical is not 
based merely on our present ignorance. Our present 
knowledge makes it a false and misleading descrip- 
ion. Anticipation of the future is not merely be- 

ad our capacity to explain in physical terms. 
itis beyond our power to describe in physical terms. 
wishing, meaning, and symbolism. The 
modern prejudice in favor of physicialism is due to 
recent triumphs of physical science, but all attempts 
to describe mind in physical terms fail. If the stuff 

f the universe that is active in the way that we 
know as physical is also active in a uniquely different 
way that we know as psychical, there is no reason 
vhy these two activities should not affect each other. 
[he psychical processes can then be understood, 
ot as mysteriously emerging out of nothing, or 
rmed merely of complicated physical processes, 
it as ways that the stuff of the universe has of 
reacting when its other reactions (the physical) 
levelop certain forms.—M. F. Martin (W. Spring- 
field, Mass.). 

4841. Guillaume, P. La théorie de la forme et la 
notion de valeur d’aprés M. Kohler. (Gestalt 
theory and the idea of value according to Kdhler.) 
|. Psychol. norm. path., 1939, 36, 274-286.—This is 
1 critical discussion of Kéhler’s The place of value 
in a world of facts. The originality of Kéhler’s 
work lies in the fact that instead of looking for 
values outside of science, he looks for them in a new 
ersion of science itself and in an extension of its 
lomain. Science seemed to be materialistic because 
t tended to consider the elements as more real than 
the organizations of which they were a part. But 
this tendency is not inherent, and Gestalt theory has 

wn in physics and in psychology the necessity of 
giving first place to structure or organization. This 
isa preliminary condition for a new theory of values 
which will go beyond the simple affirmations of 

onscience and achieve a proven reality.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

, 4842. Hafstad, L. R. On the Bartels technique 
lor time-series analysis and its relation to the 
analysis of variance. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1940, 
35, 347-361.—This article calls attention to papers 

y certain physicists, notably Bartels, dealing with 

pulations in which the successive observations are 

lated. Bartels has developed methods for 

iting the number of “effectively independent 
iservations’’ in a number of such situations. The 
‘pplications discussed include correlation between 
ume series, relations between the Bartels methods 
‘nd the methods of analysis of variance, and har- 
monic analysis—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute). 
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4843. Hart, H. Operationism analyzed opera- 
tionally. Phil. Sct., 1940, 7, 288-313.—Beginning 
with definitions of operationism, definition, and 
operation, given by Stevens, the author attempts to 
present more precise formulations. He distinguishes 
two types of operational generalization and three 
types of operational definition, thus arriving at an 
operational definition of operational method. In 
opposition to Stevens, but in agreement with Bridge- 
man, the author explicitly recognizes inner opera- 
tions. He then offers a reconstruction of operation- 
ism, in which he begins with the fact of his own con- 
sciousness.—R. IH]. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State 
College). 

4844. Hoel, P.G. On the chi-square distribution 
of small samples. Ann. math. Statist., 1938, 9, 
158-165. 


4845. Jacob, C. La psicologia de Descartes a 
través de tres siglos. (Descartes’ psychology after 
three centuries.) An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Atres, 
1938, 2, 297-327.—Jacob discusses in the light of 
modern neurobiology the four bases of Descartes’ 
psychology: theories of thought, memory and affects, 
and the relationship of “res cogitans’’ and “res 
extensa,”’ the problem of central synapsis. Des 
cartes was the first to develop a sensorimotor theory 
of memory, which at his epoch could not have been 
improved. Its basis, however, was res extensa, 
entirely separate from res cogitans. His error and 
the weakest part of his system was his attempt to 
unite the two by a deus ex machina to save the 
scholastic metaphysics which was the root of his 
entire thought. He could neither support the ab- 
solute separation of mental and physical, nor re- 
nounce mediaeval doctrine, so he located the soul 
in the epiphysis, whence it moved both ways, to 
receive sensations and to transform them into ideas. 
This did not require explanation, because a priori 
more was known about the soul than about anything 
else. He thus shared the basic error of idealism, 
which has persisted from Plato's time to the present. 
Some of Descartes’ drawings are reproduced.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


4846. Johnson, H.M. Pre-experimental assump- 
tions as determiners of experimental results. 
Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 338-346.—Observation and 
inductive reasoning are insufficient without deduc- 
tive logic in discovering new truth. A planned 
experiment depends on two sets of assumptions, (1) 
hypotheses, subjected to test, and (2) presupposi- 
tions, which go untested, and of which the experi- 
menter may or may not be aware. Illustrations are 
given from experiments of the author and others, 
showing that the conclusions drawn were invalid 
not because of defects in the experimental procedure 
but because false presuppositions had been made. 
For example, in studies of the effects of drugs on 
behavior, the absence of effects upon certain criteria 
of efficiency was erroneously interpreted to mean the 
absence of any effects at all, simply because the 
false presupposition had been made that those 
criteria were crucial.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 
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4847. Jones, R. C. The koremetron: an instru- 
ment for measuring pupillary diameters. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1939, 29, 531-534.—The theory and 
construction of an apparatus which permits the 
rapid measurement of pupillary diameters is pre- 
sented. This instrument, the koremetron, is port- 
able, and uses the same principle as that involved in 
observing entoptical phenomena.—R. J. Beittel, Jr. 
(American Optical Company). 

4848. Kelly, W. A. The status of the introductory 
course in educational psychology in the Catholic 
college and university. Cath. educ. Rev., 1940, 38, 
335-346.—A study of the opinions of professors in 
Catholic colleges shows that they stress learning 
as the most important topic in educational psy- 
chology, but also emphasize the teacher's function 
in the guidance of volitional, moral, and spiritual 
development.—W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

4849. Lillie, R. S. Biological causation. Phil. 
Sct., 1940, 7, 314-336.—Causal events are usually 
thought of as having a releasing or trigger effect; 
but in living organisms it is frequently hard to 
differentiate the changing from the stable factors, 
and therefore difficult to determine which should 
be regarded as causes. In the physical sciences, on 
the other hand, although their complete isolation 
is never attainable, it is usually possible to think 
of given events in abstraction from the complex to 
which they belong, and to find observable events or 
conditions in their immediate neighborhood which 
can be singled out as causal factors in contrast with 
the background of stable conditions. In the case 
of living organisms causation must be found in the 
structure of a whole rather than in parts or aspects 
of the organism which may be revealed by analysis. 
For, although analysis reveals the composite 
character of a living organism, it gives a very un- 
satisfactory account of its unity. The author con- 
cludes that ‘there would seem to be no escape from 
the ascription of a certain variable element of 
spontaneity . to natural processes in general.”’— 
R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 

4850. Lynn, J. G. An apparatus and method for 
stimulating, recording and measuring facial ex- 
pression. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 27, 81-88.—An 
apparatus, the facial cinérecorder, was devised 
which combines a continuous automatic sound movie 
projector with a concealed moving picture camera so 
that facial expression is first auditorially and visually 
stimulated and then photographed under standard 
conditions, all without the subject’s knowledge. 
The developed cinematographic record is projected 
onto a translucent screen and subjected to an analy- 
sis in which the dynamic patterns of facial expression 
are first traced off graphically and then measured 
and translated into numerical representations. A 
.98 coefficient of reliability was obtained when this 
technique was used in mapping and measuring 
the dynamic patterns of mouth corner activity 
during involuntary smiling. By changing the nature 
of the stimulus situation, many varities of emotional 
reaction other than smiling can be induced and 
studied.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
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4851. Manoil, A. Bibliografia riguardante |, 
“scuola di psicologia” della Universita Cattolica 
di Milano. (Bibliography of the “school of psy. 
chology” of the Catholic University of Milan. 
Milano: Unione Tipografica, 1940. Pp. xii + 52. 

4852. Marbe, K. Die Wiirzburger Statistik yop 
1701 und die Psychologie. (The Wiirzburg statistics 
and psychology.) Wairzbur. statist. Mitt., 1938, 2, 
No. 6, 21-23.—The analysis of numerical valves 
leads Marbe to establish a preferential order for the 
last digit of numbers, denoting a disturbing psy. 
chological influence in the evaluations. In this way 
the “decimal equation’ of the astronomers is re 
discovered. Whether in the 18th or in the 20t! 
century, the preferences are the same. The first 
place is held by zero, the second by 5; then come ? 
and 8, followed by 3, 7, 6, and 4, and finally 9 and | 

(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4853. McC(ulloch), W. S. Joannes Gregorius 
Dusser de Barenne (1885-1940). Yale J. Biol 
Med., 1940, 12, 742-—746.—A brief account of the life 
of Dusser de Barenne with a description of | 
major contributions in the field of neurophysiolog) 
Portrait—A. Chapanis (Child Guidance Stud) 
Franklin, Tenn.). 

4854. Mendershausen, H. Clearing variates in 
confluence analysis. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1939 
34, 93-105.—The paper confines itself to the problen 
of the analysis of the causal systems underlying th 
variation in one dependent variate, uncomplicated 
by sampling errors. It is assumed that this 
pendent variate can be completely accounted for | 
a set of postulated uncorrelated basts variates. Thi 
basis variates cannot be measured directly; | 
independent variates are linear combinations of t 
basis variates and also of others not correlated wit 
the dependent variate termed disturbers. li 
still further variates be introduced, providing 
disturbed measurements of the disturbers, the effects 
of the latter can be eliminated (in the partial correla 
tion sense) from the independent variates and con 
plete estimates of the basis variates obtained. Thes 
further variates are termed clearing variates by th 
author, and the paper discusses the methods 
using them.—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechni 
Institute). 


4855. Mosier, C. I. 


Psycho-physics and mental 
test theory: fundamental postulates and elementaty 


theorems. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 355-366.—"Th 
paper has established the transposability of theorem 
in psychophysics and mental test theory, has © 
duced both fields to a common postulational basi 
has derived the basic theorems of the method 
equal-appearing intervals and the law of comparé 
tive judgment from the basic postulates and spec! 
assumptions, and has derived the parallel theore" 
for the mental test field. It has added a new conce? 
to the field of mental test theory—the variability 
an individual score—and has pointed out the poss 
bility of scaling individuals by the analog of the 3% 
of comparative judgment.’—A. G. Bills (Cin 
nati). 
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4856. Muench, H. Discrete frequency distribu- 
tions arising from mixtures of several single prob- 
ability values. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1938, 33, 390- 
308.—This paper presents methods for the analysis 
of frequency distributions arising from the combi- 
nation of two or more binomial or Poisson distribu- 
tions. The following questions may be answered by 
this method: “(1) Is a given distribution simple or 
omplex? (2) If the latter, what (within limits) is a 
ood description of the factors generating the dis- 
tribution?’”’ A simple distribution is one arising 
from a single probability value. A complex distribu- 
tion may consist of a mixture of two or more com- 
oonents, each generated by a single probability 
value (as of coins and dice, each ‘observation’ con- 
sisting of a count of heads plus spots), or it may arise 
from a continuous distribution of probability values 
as when a number of soldiers fire at a target, the 
probability value for each soldier being the general 
excellence of his marksmanship).—E. E. Cureton 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 

4857. Myers, R. J., & Herschfeld, A. The sum- 
mation check in statistical calculations. J. Amer. 
tatist. Ass., 1939, 34, 545-548.—When the summa- 
tion check is applied to numbers which have been 
rounded off, it is accurate only within the probable 
accumulation of rounding-off errors. A_ table 
shows allowaltle maximum discrepancies based on 
the standard error of a rectangular distribution. 
The use of the. table is illustrated and discussed.— 
E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 

4858. Newton, IL, & Salter, H. de G. Obituary: 
Alice Johnson. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1940, 
46, 16-22.—A review of Miss Johnson’s contribu- 
tions to the work of the S. P. R. together with an ap- 
preciation of her personality.—J. G. Pratt (Duke). 

4859. Neyman, J. Contribution to the theory of 
sampling human populations. J. Amer. statist Ass., 
1938, 33, 101-116.—A derivation and discussion of 
the method of double sampling. It is often desired 
to obtain from a sample of some population the 
average value of some character which is very 

In this case it may 
be best to obtain first a large sample of measure- 
ments of some correlated character that may be 
much less costly per unit to secure. The large sample 
is then sorted into strata on the basis of the measure- 
ments of the second character, and a small sample of 


measurements of the original character is obtained . 


irom each stratum. The final average is computed 

n these selected small samples. The author 
lerived the necessary formulas and discusses the 
conditions under which the method will yield a 
maximum amount of information at a minimum of 
total expense.—E. E, Cureton (Albama Polytechnic 
institute). 

4800. Nufiez, R. La Sociedad de Psicologia de 
Buenos Aires: su labor cultural durante los afios 
1936 y 1937. (The cultural program of The Psycho- 
ogical Society of Buenos Aires during 1936 and 
21.) An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 1938, 2, 
VS-324.—Proceedings of the meetings of the 


4856-4865 


Society, which included a public session with The 
Argentine League of Mental Hygiene and one meet- 
ing each in commemoration of Pavlov and Alfred 
Adler. Brief abstracts of some of the papers are 
given, including ‘‘Illusions and hallucinations in life 
and art’’ (G. Bosch); ‘Psychological mechanisms in 
paranoia” (G. Berman); and a psychological study 
of Adler (J. R. Beltran). Adler’s biography shows 
that his emphasis on the will to power was derived 
from his attempts to escape from the fear of death. 
Outlines of the courses in biology and psychology 
at the University of Buenos Aires are appended.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4861. Penfield, W. The passing of Harvey 
Cushing. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1940, 12, 323-326.— 
An appreciation of Dr. Cushing read before the 
Montreal Neurological Society.—A. Chapanis (Child 
Guidance Study, Franklin, Tenn.). 

4862. Pisani, D. Schemi di psicologia speri- 
mentale. (Outline of experimental psychology.) 
Messina: Gruppo Univ. Fasc., 1938. Pp. 108. 

4863. Schuwer, C. Sur la notion psychologique 
du hasard. (On the psychological signification of 
chance.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1939, 36, 199-221. 
—The psychological signification of chance is very 
complicated. In those cases where an event is 
recognized as indeterminate or contingent it is 
legitimate to attribute it to chance. Chance is not 
a weak fiction based on our subjective desires or on 
our ignorance of the real determinants, but is a 
fundamental idea based often on a presentiment of 
real conditions and the nature of events in the world. 
It is not the remains of superstition, for superstition 
is a form of certainty or determinism which pre- 
cludes the belief in chance.—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

4864. Skaggs, E. B. Atomism versus Gestaltism 
in perception. Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 347-356.— 
Both Gestaltists and atomists represent extremes of 
mental organization and synthesis. Whether we 
concern ourselves with the research and speculation 
which has been done on developmental sequences, 
or with data from phenomenological analyses of the 
mature subject, it is evident that an intermediate 
point of view is necessary. Thus the Gestalt school 
fails to account for the ‘creative synthesis’ which 
takes place in perception and which obviously de- 
pends on past experience. Its contribution has been 
in emphasizing that larger organizations may be 
experienced than were considered possible by older 
extreme views. The conditions of perception may 
vary from almost chaos and atomism to large and 
stable integrations.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


4865. Smith, G. M. Workbook in psychology. 
New York: Holt, 1940. Pp. x + 134. $0.75.— 
This is a workbook to accompany the 4th edition of 
Woodworth’s textbook. Part I, comprising the 
first 96 pages, is taken up with brief essay questions 
or topics for discussion on the 18 chapters of the 
text, while Part II consists of 35 pages of objective 
questions on the text. The book is illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, and graphs. Collateral 
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reading references are supplied for each chapter.— 
F, A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

4866. Smith, K. U. An improved stabilimeter 
method for recording activity in laboratory animals. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 27, 89-93.— Description, with 
figure, of a stabilimeter for recording the activity of 
typical laboratory subjects such as the rat, guinea 
pig, cat, and monkey. A feature of the apparatus is 
a pneumograph recording system which provides a 
number of advantages not found in the tambour 
supported activity cage.—//. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

4867. Starkey, D. M. A test of the significance 
of the difference between means of samples from 2 
normal populations without assuming equal vari- 
ances. Ann. math. Statist., 1938, 9, 201-213. 

4868. Stephan, F. S. Representative sampling in 
large-scale surveys. Amer. statist Ass., 1939, 34, 
343—352.—An analysis of the types of selective 
sampling procedure, and a discussion of certain 
difficulties to be avoided.—E. E. Cureton (Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute). 


4869. Stock, J. S. A method of graphic inter- 


polation. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1939, 34, 709-713.— 
A simple method for quadratic and cubic inter- 
polation, using graphic rather than numerical 


procedures, is described, together with an extension 
to bivariate interpolation. The method is as ac- 
curate as the draughtsmanship employed, is much 
more rapid than any numerical method, can be used 
for extrapolation as well as for interpolation, and the 
values of the argument do not have to be at equal 
intervals—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute). 

4870. Van Ormer, E. B., & Williams, C. O. Ele- 
mentary statistics for students of education and 
psychology. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., 
1940. Pp. viii+ 111. $1.50—This manual aims 
to give a meaningful and practical grounding in the 
minimum statistical knowledge. It is intended not 
textbook but as a statistical aid. Approxi- 
» of the material deals with introductory 
material, selection, tabulation, graphic representa- 
tion, central tendency, variability, and the normal 
probability curve applied to social statistics. 27% 
is given to the topic of comparisons and rankings of 
individuals and groups. The problem of correlation 
takes up 15% of the manual. The remaining 30% is 
given to problems and exercises and to seven ap- 
pendices: bibliography; definitions, formulae and 
symbols; correlation charts; machine calculation of 
correlation; squares and square roots table; table of 
coefficient of correlation; and 
G. Ryans 


as a 


mately 2 


probable errors of the 
tables to facilitate calculation of rho.—D. 
(Cooperative Test Service). 


4871. Vickery, C. W. Punched card technique 
for the correction of bias in sampling. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1938, 33, 552—556.—A discussion of the 


techniques to the 


application of punched card 
Cureton 


methods of stratified sampling.—E. E. 
(Alabama Polvtechnic Institute). 

4872. Virgilii, F. Le cause di errore nell’osserva- 
zione dei fatti. (The causes of errors in the observa- 
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tion of facts.) Scientia, 


While in all sciences 


such errors as are due to the imperfection of , 
perception, and others that resu!t from the inag, 
quacy of the tools used in investigation. |p 

attempt to eliminate, or at least reduce to a mi; 
mum, the causes of errors, 


are considered of fundamental importance— 
Franzen (Southern Illinois Normal University). 
4873. Walker, H. M. Degrees of freedom. 
educ. Psychol., 1940, 31, 253-269.—The concept 
degrees of freedom, considered of central importa: 
to interpretation of psychological and educati 


data, is presented and the computational procedur 


outlined. A section is devoted to the importance 
the concept and illustrations are given to show | 
the number of degrees of freedom may be determin 
for various situations. Bibliography of 13 referer 


—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


4874. Wallis, W. A. The correlation ratio for 


ranked data. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1939, 34, 5 
538.—A measure analogous to the correlation rat 
(or more properly to the partial correlation rat 
is proposed, to be used when data are given int 
form of ranks or when it seems best to rank t 
so as to avoid the assumption that the forms 
the distributions of the variates in the populat 
are known. This method is based on Friedman’ 
extension of the method of analysis of variance 
the case of ranked data (J. Amer. statist. Ass., 193] 
32, 675-701).—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polyte 
Institute). 

4875. Zubin, J. Nomographs for determining 
the significance of the differences between the 
frequencies of events in two contrasted series or 
groups. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1939, 34, 539-544- 
The first nomograph gives the values of one-half 
one-third of the difference between a certain {u! 
tion of the percentage of persons in each of two gr 
who have been observed to possess a certain ( 
acter. The second nomograph gives the stan 
error of this difference for various values of \; 4 
N;. The transformation function was described 
previous paper (see XI: 46).—E. E. Cureton 
bama Polytechnic Institute). 
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4876. Balado, M. [Comments on the preset! 
knowledge of the functional anatomy of the & 
ternal geniculate body of man.] Arch. Ufia' 
Aires, 14, 1939, 205 ff.—The correlation betw 
function and segmental structure of the exter! 
geniculate body, based on quantitative Cc! 
perimetric findings, and substantiated by operat 
or post-mortem studies, are summarized 
Shaad (Institute of Ophthalmology, New 
City) 
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Milano, 1940, 67, 188-19? — 
errors committed during th, 
observation of an object may be the cause of fals 
conclusions, a distinction should be made betwee; 


their relative frequenc 
and the greater or less regularity of their occurrenc 
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4877. Bérnstein, W. S. Cortical representation 
of taste in man and monkey. I. Functional and 
anatomical relations of taste, olfaction and somatic 
sensibility. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1940, 12, 719-736.— 
Modern textbooks of neurology and physiology 
locate the gustatory area in the temporal lobe 
adjacent to the cortical olfactory lobe. A critical 
survey of the experimental and clinical evidence 
vives little unassailable support to this point of 
view. Considerations arising from the functional 
relations between taste and tactile sensibility, the 
tructure of the taste receptor, the difference between 

ctory and gustatory neurons, and the close 
topographical as well as functional relations of 
motor and sensory areas for the face would suggest 
, convergence in the cortex of gustatory and tactile 
sensations rather than gustatory and olfactory. 
Three rival theories would locate the cortical taste 
area of man in the temporal lobe, the anterior insula, 
and the parietal lobe.—A. Chapants (Child Guidance 
Study, Franklin, Tenn.). 

Curtis, H. J. Cerebellar action potentials 
in response to stimulation of cerebral cortex. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1940, 44, 664-668.—12 cats 

barbiturate anaesthesia were studied by 
administering single electric shocks to various 
regions of the cerebral cortex by means of bipolar 
electri cae resting on the pia, and recording the 
resulting action potentials from the pia of the cerebel- 


woh ortex. Stimulation of one point on the cerebrum 


sulted in simultaneous potentials in as many as 
4 —T points which were sharply localized. 


\ll cerebral areas explored have shown at least one 
sential in the cerebellum. The results appear to 
pport ideas of functional localization in the cere- 

m as opposed to those of anatomical localiza- 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

4879. Dusser de Barenne, J. G., & McCulloch, 
W.S. Physiological delimitation of neurones in the 
central nervous system. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 
127, 620-628.—Observations that local strychniniza- 
tion of an area a in the gray matter of the C. N. S. 
produces strychnine-spikes in the electrogram of 
some other area, 6, but that the process is not 
reversed, is interpreted as indicating that there is a 
directed functional relation and, therefore, a directed 

anatomical relation which enables one to determine 
the rigin and ending of neurones.—R. T. Sollen- 
verger (Yale Institute of Human Relations). 


4880. Gerard, R. W., & Libet, B. The control of 
tormal and “convulsive” brain potentials. Amer. 
Psychiat., 1940, 96, 1125-1152.—The isolated 
g brain was studied under varied experimental 
conditions. “Control of cell potentials mainly 
through metabolism is considered in the cases of: 
ygen lack, narcosis, cyanide, glucose lack, insulin, 
B, avitaminosis, iodoacetate, and nicotine poisoning. 
The action and interaction of these and subsequent 
agents is presented. Control mainly through the trip 
— anism is considered for: altered osmotic pres- 
‘ure, sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, and 
iydrogen ions; for neural stimulation and, in more 
etail, for polarization by constant currents. 
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It is concluded that, besides neural coordination of 
separate neurons, a strictly electrical mechanism can 
regulate nerve cell beats and cause a spreading 
activation. A theoretical explanation of the 
mechanism of spread is presented. It demands the 
existence in the brain of maintained polarization 
gradients in certain directions. These have been 
found present as predicted.’’-—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

4881. Goodwin, J. E., Kerr, W. K., & Lawson, 
F. L. Bioelectric responses in metrazol and insulin 
shock. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1940, 96, 1389-1405.— 
The bioelectric potentials from the brain of the 
rabbit have been studied during metrazol and 
insulin shock. Subcutaneously administered insulin 
causes a marked increase in the slow wave activity 
during the coma stage. In general, no characteristic 
cortical potentials are seen immediately preceding 
the convulsion. The potentials recorded from the 
cortex following a shock injection of metrazol may 
be divided into four phases which are correlated with 
the various stages of the physical shock. Thalamus, 
midbrain, and cerebellum show abnormal electrical 
activity during metrazol shock. Sections at various 
levels in the central nervous system show that the 
electrical response in the cortex due to the action of 
metrazol is not primarily dependent on the severed 
pathways. Metrazol applied locally to discrete 
areas of the cortex initiates a bioelectric response 
which resembles closely that seen following intra- 
venous injection—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

4882. Grundfest, H. The properties of mam- 
malian B fibers. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 127, 252- 
262.—Data are presented which show that the B 
fibers of mammalian preganglionic nerves differ 
qualitatively from the A and C fibers with respect 
to the form of the action potential—R. T. Sollen- 
berger (Yale Institute of Human Relations). 

4883. Hartline, H. K. The nerve messages in the 
fibers of the visual pathway. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1940, 30, 239-247.—The experiments reviewed in 
this paper illustrate the analysis of visual function 
by direct experimental studies of the activity of 
individual cellular units.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (American 
Optical Company). 

4884. Moruzzi, G. Paleocerebellar inhibition of 
vasomotor and respiratory carotid sinus reflexes. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1940, 3, 20-32.—Previous experi- 
ments by the author indicate that weak faradic 
stimulation of the vermian cortex of the anterior 
cerebellum inhibit vasopressor and_ vasodilator 
reflexes. The present study presents further evi- 
dence of autonomic functions of the cerebellum, and 
of their effects through cortical inhibition of bul- 
bopontine centers. Cerebellar stimulation pro- 
duced inhibition of vasopressor reflexes, induced by 
occlusion of the carotids, and of respiratory reflexes, 
induced in the same way, as well as by intracarotid 
injections of potassium cyanide. Thus the cerebel- 
lum has, in addition to a somatic control in relation 
to volitional movement, an action on autonomic 
mechanisms.—D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 
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4885. Sugar, O., & Gerard, R. W. Spinal cord 
regeneration in the rat. J. Neurophysiol., 1940, 3, 
1-19.—A method of spinal transection in the rat 
favorable to the blood supply of the cord and con- 
sistent with complete section was developed. 32 
of 47 animals survived spinal transection more than 
2 weeks. Of these 13 showed clear physiological 
and anatomical evidences of spinal cord regenera- 
tion. Recovery was facilitated by muscle or nerve 
implants in the section. In the spinal animal 
flexion reflexes were present immediately after 
section, crossed reflexes after 3 days and scratch 
reflexes after 11 days. In the remaining animals 
spinal sensation and voluntary motor control be- 
yond the section were absent after one month. 
However, the spinal animals in which regeneration 
occurred showed sensory and motor recovery after a 
month. This included voluntary climbing, walking 
and hopping movements and placing reactions 
dependent on proprioceptive cues. Stimulation of 
the cerebral peduncles produced hind-leg move- 
ments. Histological examination of the cord re- 
vealed new axons bridging the gap; some arise from 
cord tracts and some from spinal roots.—D. B. 
Lindsley (Brown). 

4886. Watrous, W. G. Axon branching after 
nerve regeneration. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1940, 44, 541-542.—After section of the peroneal 
and popliteal branches of the sciatic nerve at the 
knee, in the cat and dog, has been followed by the 
beginning of regeneration, the axon reflex contrac 
tion in both the anterior and the posterior tibial 
muscles can be demonstrated, because stimulation 
of the posterior tibial nerve at the heel will cause 
contraction of the gastrocnemius and stimulation of 
the superficial peroneal at the ankle will cause con- 
traction in the tibialis anticus, even after cutting the 
sciatic in the thigh. The curves resulting from a 
strong tetanizing current are similar to those pro- 
duced by motor nerve stimulation; progressive 
downward section of the sciatic to a point just above 
the neuroma does not affect the contraction. This 
result is due to fibre branching which undoubtedly 
contributes to the incoordination which follows 
nerve section and regeneration—H. Peak (Ran- 
dolph-Macon). 


[See also abstracts 4925, 4968, 4969, 4979, 4981, 
5016, 5047, 5052, 5060, 5133, 5138. ] 
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4887. Behrens, H. Versuche iiber die Hér- 
barkeit von einfachen und modulierten Ténen unter 
Beriicksichtigung des Persiénlichkeitstypus. (Fx- 
periments on the audibility of simple and modulated 
tones with regard to personality type.) Untersuch. 
Psychol. Phil., 1938, 13, No. 4. Pp. 41. RM. 2.50. 


4888. Brandis, S. A., & Gorkin, Z. D. Light 
sensitivity of the eye as an index of adaptation of the 
organism to ultraviolet radiation. Bull. Biol. Méd. 
exp. U. R. S. S., 1938, 6, 538-540.—After a given 
amount of irradiation of the skin to ultraviolet 
rays, the visual threshold was found to be greatly 
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lowered (to as much as 1/3 the normal value) 
With repetition of this procedure there was a progres 
sive diminution of the threshold decrease, indic: iting 
an adaptation process of the organism as a whole — 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4889. Brown, L. H., Gianini, L. G., & Robinson, 
T. A. The visibility of various reading tasks under 
combinations of diffused and unidirectional lighting. 
Trans. Illum. Engng Soc. N. Y., 1938, 33, 632-64? 
—The visibility of a variety of kinds of type is 
demonstrated to be definitely greater when there js 
a source of direct illumination behind and to the left 
of the subject than when the printed matter js 
diffusely illuminated by light of equal intensity 
reflected from the ceiling —F. W. Finger (Brown) 

4890. Bujas, Z., Majer, D., & Ostojtié, A. 
Beobachtungen iiber den Restitutionsvorgang beim 
Geschmackssinn. (Observations concerning the 
recovery process of the gustatory sense.) Acta inst 
psychol. Univ. zagreb., 1939, 3, No. 3, 1-14.—Adapta 
tion and recovery of taste are discussed in light of 
the absolute and relative thresholds of the sensation 
—D.G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

4891. Bujas, Z., & Ostojtié, A. L’évolution de la 
sensation gustative en fonction du temps d’excita- 
tion. (The development of taste sensations as a 
function of excitation time.) Acta Inst. psychol 
Univ. zagreb., 1939, 3, No. 1. Pp. 24.—Chemical 
stimuli were introduced on the tongue to excite 
sweet, salty, and bitter sensations. The intensity 
of the taste sensation grows rapidly at first, then 
more slowly, and finally ceases. For salty and bitter 
sensations the intensity of the stimulus has little 
influence on the time required for the attainment ol 
the maximum sensation. For sweet tastes, the time 
required for maximum sensation increases as the 
intensity of the stimulus increases. For all three 
tastes the rapidity of establishment of the sensation 
increases with increase in intensity of the stimulus 
The time required for establishment of the sensation 
is greatest in the case of bitter tastes and least in the 
case of salty tastes—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative 
Test Service). 

4892. Cho, S. R. Manjin no shikishin ijé. 
(Abnormal color vision in the Manchurians.) 
Ganka Rinsho Iho, 1939, 34, 916-918.—4838 mer 
and 1099 women were examined by Ishiharas 
international test of color blindness. Statistical 
results show that 157 men (3.05%) were completely 
red-green blind and 92 (1.95%) were slightly red 
green blind. In women only 2 (0. 18%) were defective 
in red-green vision.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

4893. Collenza, D. Effetti della stanchezza 
retinica sull’ acuita visiva. (The effects of retina’ 
ry upon visual acuity.) Ottica, 1937, 15. Pp. 

11.—The investigator attended continuously over 4 
long period to the sight of a diaphanometer. The 
brightness necessary for clear vision of the sigh! 
increased as a function of length of observation 
This relationship appeared to be approximatel) 
linear for the 30 minutes duration of the experiment 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 
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4294, Crozier, W. J., & Wolf, E. Temperature 
and critical illumination for reaction to flickering 
light. VI. Flash duration varied. J. gen. Physiol., 
1940, 23, 531-551.—When 10 dark-adapted turtles 
Pseudemys scripta) were subjected to flicker pro- 
duced by rotating striped cylinders, the temperature 
characteristics for response excitability were inde- 
pendent of flash frequency and intensity, and of 
portion of light time to dark time in the flash 
evele. There is a discussion of the significance of 
relations between the curve of log mean critical 
intensity as a function of flash frequency and both 
temperature and light time proportion—D. K. 
Spelt (Mississippi). 

4895. Davidson, K. M. The clinical and diag- 
nostic significance of referred pain in gallbladder 
disease. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1940, 152, 62, 69.— 
Pain, which is a mental interpretation of an ab- 
normal and generally harmful process within the 
organism, cannot be classed as a sensation but as the 
result of the perception and interpretation of a 
sensation of the mind. Referred pain is pain per- 
ceived at some distance from its place of origin. 
There follows a discussion of these problems in 
direct relationship to gall bladder disease. A total 
of 59 references is cited —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

4896. Exner, R. Die Genesis der vier Kardinal- 
farben. (The genesis of the four cardinal colors.) 
Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 1938, 40, 503-510; 520-522; 
529-531; 538-541; 547-549. 

4897. Fessard, A. Organes des sens. (Sensory 
rgans.) In Physiologie. Paris: Hermann, 1939. 
Pp. 60.—A summary of the world literature on vision 
and the eye, hearing and the ear, receptors for 
mechanical, chemical, thermic, and pain stimuli, 
by physiologists, physicists, and psychophysiologists 
during the year July 1937-July 1938. The bibliog- 
raphy includes 375 titles —C. Nony (Sorbonne). 


4898. Fry,G. A. Validity of phoria measurements 
with a stereoscope. Optom. Wkly, 1940, 31, 516-519. 
‘Data are presented which demonstrate that it is 
not satisfactory to make a fixed allowance for 
proximal convergence in attempting to get a measure 
of distance and near point phorias with a stereo- 
scope.'" The telebinocular near-point phoria test 
cannot be regarded as a valid method for measuring 
the amount of fusional convergence required for 
binocular vision at the normal working distance, 
‘or it calls into play an excessive quantity of proxi- 
mal convergence.—D. J. Shaad (Institute of Oph- 
thalmology, New York City). 


4899. Gaines, F. P. Frequency and effect of 
hearing losses in cleft-palate cases. J. Speech 
Uisorders, 1940, 5, 141-150.—A group of 44 cleft- 
Palate cases aged 4-13 and a control group of children 
with functional speech disorders were given audi- 
ometric tests to determine their hearing acuity for 
pure tones and speech sounds. The data show a 
greater average hearing loss and the medical histories 
reveal a greater incidence of upper-respiratory-tract 
mections for the cleft-palate cases. The division of 
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the palate seems to cause defective eustacian tubes 
which are responsible for the hearing defects. The 
defective hearing of cleft-palate cases probably ac- 
counts for the lack of progress in speech reeducation 
following surgical correction.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

4900. Gliddon, G. H. Aniseikonia. J. opt. Sco. 
Amer., 1940, 30, 142-144.—The studies on anisei- 
konia are summarized from the standpoint of its 
clinical aspects and symptomatology, its contribu- 
tion to problems of reading disability, and the effect 
on space perception of incongruities of the ocular 
images.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Com- 
pany). 

4901. Herman, R. C. Note on the measurement 
of pupillary diameters. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1940, 
30, 316.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Com- 
pany). 

4902. Herzau, W., & Ogle, K. N. Uber den 
Gréssenunterschied der Bilder beider Augen bei 
asymmetrischer Konvergenz und seine Bedeutung 
fiir das zweiiugige Sehen (Ein Beitrag zur ‘“Ani- 
seikonia’’-Forschung). (The difference in sizes of 
the images of the two eyes in asymmetric convergence 
and its importance for binocular vision (A contribu- 
tion to the investigation of ‘‘aniseikonia’’).)  ». 
Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1937, 137, 327-363.—In 
habitual asymmetrical convergence the images are 
unequal but fuse spontaneously. It is necessary to 
relax the convergence voluntarily to bring about the 
dissociation of the images, in order to detect the 
inequality. The empirical horopter was determined 
in 2 subjects for both symmetrical and asymmetrical 
convergence. The displacements of the horopter 
followed the artificially created inequalities of 
image. On the other hand, in asymmetrical con- 
vergence the empirical horopter deviated from the 
horopter determined geometrically. It is necessary 
to assume a certain compensatory adaptation to 
inequality, preventing marked alterations in binocu- 
lar depth perception. The possible mechanisms of 
this process are discussed.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.). 

4903. Hibler, F. W. An experimental investiga- 
tion of negative after-images of hallucinated colors 
in hypnosis. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 27, 45-57.— 
With every subject used in this study trance halluci- 
nation of colors on plain grey cards yielded reports of 
trance after-images. In each instance the after- 
image so reported was identical with the preconceived 
ideas of the subject with respect to after-images. 
When the report of a similarly presented hallucina- 
tion was made in the waking state, no after-image 
of any sort was ever reported. After-images of 
trance hallucinations involving color changes were 
always reported in both the trance and waking 
states. After-images in the trance reports varied. 
Some subjects always reported the complement of 
the hallucinated color, while other subjects always 
reported the complement of the actual color. The 
after-images in the waking reports were always the 
complement of the actual color for all subjects.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
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4904. Jackson, E. Development of modern 
ophthalmology. Amer. J. Ophthal., 23, 1940, 759- 
770.—The outstanding contributions to the history 
of ophthalmology, which has developed more during 
the last 100 years than in its previous history of 
about 3000 years, are reviewed in the first de 
Schweinitz lecture, presented in Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber, 1939.—D. J. Shaad (Institute of Ophthalmology, 
New York City). 

4905. Jenkins, W. L. Studies in thermal sensi- 
tivity: 14. Part-whole relations in seriatim warm- 
mapping. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 27, 76-80.—‘The 
part-whole relations found in seriatim warm-map- 
ping are virtually identical with those earlier reported 
for cold. Aside from a minor effect of size as such, 
whole scores are expressed as a square-root function 
of part scores. Seriatim ym with a 1 mm diam. 
stimulator show no isolated ‘warm spots.’ Neither 
the traditional ‘warm spot’ Penson nor the thermal 
conduction modification of it provides an adequate 
explanation of the experimental facts. Warm 
sensitivity, like cold sensitivity, is best explained in 
terms of a concentration theory, i.e., that sensitivity 
determined by the concentration minute 
receptors.’’—/H/. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

4906. Kahmann, H. Uber das Jacobsonsche 
Organ der Echsen. (Concerning the Jacobson’'s 
Organ of lizards.) Z. vergl. Phystol., 1939, 26, 669- 
695.—Correlated morphological and behavior stud- 
ies were made on the function of the vomeronasal 
organ in various species of lizards. Blinded animals 
were used in the principal tests. Olfactory organs, 
tongue, or Jacobson’s organ were extirpated in 
different tests, and observations were made on 
reactions to food held before the head or deposited 
in an experimental area in which the animal was 
released. Tests with Ametva surtnamensts and two 
related species disclosed a pronounced tongue-play 
and vomeronasal function in reacting to food near 
the mouth. Species differences in the involvement 
and frequency of tongue-play when close to booty 
parallel the development of Jacobson’s organ, with 
the varanid lizards on one extreme most resembling 
snakes, and Ophisaurus (legless lizard) on the other 
extreme with poorly developed tongue-vomeronasal 
apparatus and function. Thus to various degrees 
in lizards the Jacobson’s organ functions as a near- 
distance chemoreceptor or as receptor to food in the 
mouth, with the tongue as accessory organ purvey- 
ing gaseous substances to the vomeronasal organ. 
The findings corroborate previous conclusions from 
work concerning tongue-vomeronasal function, with 
snakes.—T. Schneirla (New York University). 

4907. Komatsu, A. Zettai onché no yései ni 
kansuru jikken. I. (An experiment on the training 
of discrimination in absolute pitch. I.) Ayéiku 
Shinrt Kenky&, 1940, 15, 203-205.—A child who 
was four years and ten months at the beginning of 
the training was able, after one year, to discriminate 
forty-six harmonics consisting of three or four tones. 
—R. Kuroda (Kejo). 

4908. Lewis, D., Cowan, M., & Fairbanks, G. 
Pitch and frequency modulation. J. exp. Psychol., 


is of 


AND PERCEPTI 


’AL PROCESSES 


1940, 27, 23-36.—‘‘As a whole, the results 
showed that the extent of pitch change arising { 
short pulses of sound which frequency is n 
lated (a) increases with increases in the exte; 
modulation; (b) decre ases with increases in the 
of modulation; (c) is somewhat greater for 
soidal than for linear forms of modulation 
same extent and rate; and (d) is apparently 
pendent of the direction of modulation.”’ 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 


4909. MacLeod, R. B. 1, eons in 
unrecognized shadows. exp. Psychol., 1940, 27, 
1-22.—‘‘When the pe #X.. of a shadow is de. 
stroyed by an encircling line, the region withi: 
line becomes darker, a phenomenon which is all 
accepted as an example of color-constancy. Int 
present experiment two equivalent shadows 
encircled and the other unencircled, were 
and measurements of brightness differenc 
made by means of rotating discs inserted wit! 
shadows. It was found: (1) that the character 
difference in brightness was present even 
neither shadow was perceived as shadow; 
this difference persisted even after full explan 
of the experimental conditions to the Os; 
the difference persisted even when the 0 
instructed to disregard the phenomenal ditferer 
in brightness and equate for the physical pro; 
of the situation. It is argued: (1) that the impress 
of anomalous illumination is not a necessary « 
tion of some color-constancy phenomena; 
some of these phenomena are more properly 
able to conditions of field- -organization; (3) t! 
concept of ‘constancy’ is now of dubious \ 
the study of the determinants of color.” 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

4910. Mouchet, E. La perceptibilidad tactil del 
ciego. (Tactile perception of the blind.) 
Psiwcol. Univ. B. Atres, 1938, 2, 409-417.- 
tested at four orienting places on the finger 
smallest distance at which two points could 
tinguished. The most sensitive spot he calls t 
tactile macula lutea. He found that the blind 
usually not superior in tactile acuity to the s 
at any one point. In the sighted, however, 
point has usually a different sensitivity and « 
quently the maximum is localized at a single | 
whereas in the blind the four points often h: 
same sensitivity. There is no difference betw 
sensitivity of the fingers of the blind who d 
read Braille and the sighted.— VM. E. Morse 
more). 

4911. Mouchet, E. Un nuevo capitulo de psico- 
fisiologia: el “‘tacto a distancia” o “sentido - los 
obstaculos” en los ciegos. (A new cha 
physiological psychology: “‘touch at a distane 
the ‘“‘sense of obstacles’ in the blind.) <A” 
Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 1938, 2, 419-441.—Mou 
reviews the knowledge and theories concerning 
sense of obstacles and reports his own observati 
Experiments on students show that it exists in 
mentary form among the sighted. He belie’ 
it is a stimulus of unknown nature conveyed 
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ry division of VIII, although it has no ap- 
relation to sound. It persists when the ears 
vered by muffs which deaden sound without 
cting the external meatus. If, however, a 
which does not obstruct sound is interposed 
n the ears and the object (the face thrust 
oh a cardboard screen, the ears being posterior), 
sensation disappears. The subject may try to 
oplement the sensation by olfaction. He perceives 
‘obstacle only when it is situated approximately 
the level of the meatus. The sensation is not 
linate with auditory acuity. It is described as 
or “shadow” over the forehead, with a 
ily unpleasant affect (‘‘nervousness’’).—M. E. 
forse (Baltimore). 
1912. Mouchet, E. Los reflejos condicionales de 
Pawlow en la percepcién exterior. (Pavlov’s 
nditioned reflexes in external perception.) An. 
Psicol. Univ. B. Atres, 1938, 2, 451-460.— 
chet’s theme is the reflex substratum in percep- 
and its relations to the feeling of physical iden- 
y and objective reality. Individuals create their 
ysical identity (feeling themselves alive) through 
rception of the environment. Physical quality 
ecomes clear in consciousness through the muscular 
ense. The feeling of physical power over the object 
strengthens consciousness of it and simultaneously of 
the self. The muscular activity which always ac- 
npanies perception is translated by consciousness 
the qualities of the object. The earliest expres- 
n of this is the child’s instinctive urge to touch 
nd handle. Gradually, the tactile qualities are 
rporated with the visual or other image until 
he latter alone is sufficient to evoke the qualities 
nsciousness. This is the same as the mechanism 
he conditioned reflex. There must be an associa- 
of tactomuscular with other sensations before 
the latter can give an adequate image. In the higher 
nifestations of intelligence creative activity is 
forced and conditioned by reflexes. The Pav- 
vian method does not preclude introspection.— 
Morse (Baltimore). 
4913. Naito, T. Kinshi to taishitsu to ni kansuru 
shé tékei. (Minor statistics on the relation between 
pia and constitution.) Ganka Rinsho Iho, 1939, 
34, 910-916.—The relation between myopia and 
stitution was investigated with 3897 patients who 
visited Nagoya public hospital for physical examina- 
tion. The myopic are in general superior to the 
rmal in body length but inferior in body weight 
girth of chest; few trachoma patients are 
pic although this is common with tubercular 
Constitution seems to be related to 
yopia, although it is impossible to regard constitu- 
n as its sole cause.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
4914. Neeland, G. K., Laufer, M. K., & Schaub, 
W. R. Measurement of the equivalent luminous 
tensity of rotating beacons. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
‘298, 28, 280-285.—Much research has been con- 
‘ucted in the laboratory concerning visibility of 
oriel_ flashes, but little field work has been done. 
i the present investigation, a rotating aviation 
facon was placed 5-13 kilometers from the sub- 
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4912-4918 


ject and near a fixed projector of variable in- 
tensity. The subjects equalized the apparent 
brightness of the 2 sources. The duration of the 
flashes varied between 0.006 and 0.42 seconds, and 
their frequency between 2/sec. and 1-10 sec. The 
law of Blondel and Rey applied approximately, with 
a constant between 0.1 and 0.5 sec. (average of 0.2) 
which appeared to increase slightly witk the bright- 
ness level.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

4915. Neuberger, H. H. A _ subjective phe- 
nomenon of vision in polarized light. /. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1940, 30, 258.—The phenomenon considered 
appears at and around the point of fixation, if one 
looks through Savart’s double plate into a field of 
light, partially or totally polarized light, e.g. the 
blue sky. The phenomenon seems to suggest that 
the polarizing effect of the eye upon penetrating 
light is a double one.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (American 
Optical Company). 

4916. Nickerson, D., & Granville, W. C. Hue 
sensibility to dominant wave-length change and the 
relation between saturation and colorimetric purity. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1940, 30, 159-162.—The material 
reported in this paper concerns the psychological 
concepts of hue and saturation, reported in relation 
to the psycho-physical concepts of dominant wave- 
length and purity—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (American 
Optical Company). 

4917. Ogle, K. N. The induced size effect. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1940, 30, 145-151.—The experi 
ments reviewed in this paper concern one phase of 
the influence of image size changes upon binocular 
space perception. The induced size effect is de- 
scribed. This is a phenomenon which occurs when 
image size differs in the vertical meridian only, the 
apparent rotation of space being opposite to that 
which is observed when a horizontal size difference 
is introduced in the same eye. Recent studies of 
the phenomenon increase the evidence that the 
effect is the ‘‘result of a process within the ocular 
systems, a physiological process or a phenomenon of 
the higher processes of the brain.’’—R. J. Bettel, Jr. 
(American Optical Company). 

4918. Orlansky, J. The effect of similarity and 
difference in form on apparent visual movement. 
Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1940, No. 246. Pp. 85.— 
The problem set in this series of experiments was to 
study quantitatively the effect of similarity and 
difference in form on the visual apprehension of 
apparent movement. Combinations of similar and 
dissimilar figures were presented under conditions 
favorable for the apprehension of apparent move- 
ment. The greatest ranges of movement are found 
for combinations of the most similar figures. The 
range of movement decreases as the differences 
between the forms of the figures increase. The 
appearance of different types of movement is de 
termined to some extent by the _ time-interval 
between successive stimulations; longer time-in- 
tervals favor movements traversing longer apparent 
distances. This distinguishes and determines the 
preference for third-dimensional or plane move- 
ment.—E. M. Achilles (New York City). 





4919-4924 RECEPTIVE 

4919. Richter, C. P., & Campbell, K. H. Sucrose 
taste thresholds of rats and humans. Amer. J. 
Phystol., 1940, 128, 291-297.—Rats could drink 
from either of two bottles, one of which contained 
distilled water, the other in which the sucrose con- 
centration was daily increased. The sucrose taste 
threshold was taken to be that point at which the 
rats began to drink more sucrose solution and less 
distilled water. It was found that the sucrose 
threshold of rats was a concentration of 0.5% as 
compared to a sweet threshold of 0.4 to 0.7% and a 
taste difference threshold of 0.17% in humans. 
R. T. Sollenberger (Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
tions). 


4920. Schumacher, G. A., Goodell, H., Hardy, J. 
D., & Wolff, H.G. Uniformity of the pain threshold 
in man. Science, 1940, 92, 110-112.—The aim of 
this study was to determine to what extent the 
variable distress experienced by different persons 
during similar pain stimuli is dependent upon 
threshold differences and to what extent upon differ- 
ences in reaction to pain. The rays of a 1000 
watt lamp were focused on the blackened forehead of 
a subject for 3 seconds. The intensity of radiation 
was controlled and the procedure was repeated 
every 30-60 seconds until pain was reported. Re- 
sults on 150 subjects gave an average value for the 
pain threshold of .206 gm. cals./sec/em*. with a 
range of .173-.232. No relation was found between 
the subject's estimate of hypo-or hyper-sensitivity to 
pain and the average value. There was no sex 
difference in the threshold which was uniform 
throughout 24 hours and unaffected by feelings of 
lethargy, tension, and lack of sleep.— F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Connecticut). 

4921. Scott Blair, G. W., & Coppen, F. M. V. 
The subjective judgment of the elastic and plastic 
properties of soft bodies. Brit. J. Psychol., 1940, 
31, 61-79.—Experiments are described on the self- 
consistency of various types of person in reproducing 
judgments of the comparative firmness of materials 
differing in elastic and plastic properties. Tech- 
nologists who were skilled in comparing the firmness 
of similar substances showed little initial superiority 
over other subjects in earlier tests, were somewhat 
inferior in later ones, and agreed less among them- 
selves. This seemed to depend largely on mental 
attitude. Inexperienced routine analysts showed a 
marked superiority over other subjects, probably 
also as the result of mental attitude. Scientific 
training and sex seemed to have little influence. 
Knowledge of the progress of the experiment was 
slightly advantageous.— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

4922. Stipetic, E. 
Mormyriden. 
the Mormyridae.) Zsch. vergl. Physiol., 1939, 26, 
740-752.—Blinded specimens of Gnathonaemus were 
tested by the standard Munich technique. With 8 
trials per day, in 4 days the fish appeared promptly 
at the surface and snapped when a tone of e? was 
sounded. Raising this tone upward by degrees 
decreased the percentage of positive reactions, and 
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at length an upper stimulus threshold around {4 ~ ot 
was obtained. For pitch difference tests, 2 blinded 
specimens were first trained to discriminate a fifth 
with e? the food tone. One of the specimens re 
quired 6 weeks to learn the original discrimination 
with 6 trials per day; then a decrease of the interya! 
to a third (e? — c?) required 17 more days. Next 
7 days were required for the 86% discrimination of 
minor third. This proved to be the effective |im); 
of both subjects, but it is a record which excels the 
best findings of Stetter with minnows. The anatom 
ical basis of the relatively excellent auditory sensi. 
tivity of this scyphophorian fish probably lies in the 
close association of a large thin-walled sac (a swim 
bladder derivative) with the sacculus, from whic! 
it is separated only by a membrane. The morpho 
logical studies were unsupplemented by extirpation 
tests.—T7. C. Schneirla (New York University) 
4923. Wohlfahrt, T. A. Untersuchungen iiber das 
Tonunterscheidungsvermigen der Elritze (Phoxinus 
laevis Agass.). (Inv estigations on the tone disc rimi- 
nation capacity of the minnow.) Z. vergl. Physiol 
1939, 26, 570-604.— Blinded minnows quickly learned 
by the Munich technique to differentiate a whistle 
tone (g*) presented with food from a trill of its 
third (g?a*) as negative stimulus. Next an oscilla 
tion of the positive stimulus equivalent to the 
negative trill (4-6 per sec.) excluded learning based 
upon rhythm alone, but did not prevent discrimin 
tion. This procedure was followed throughout 
further tests. The subjects successively discrin 
nated an oscillation of tones a full step apart an 
half-tone apart from a single tone as food stin 
oscillating in the same rhythm. The discrimin: ati 
of the half-tone from the single incorunittent | tone 
proved very difficult to establish; and varia 
reactions, frequent hesitancy, and nervousness aj 
peared characteristically, particularly upon presenta 
tion of the negative stimulus. In 227 trials with 
of the 2 subjects, there were 5% errors with the 
food tone and 27% errors with the negative hal! 
tone trill. Tests with a fourth-step trill produced : 
discrimination, but the above symptoms, part 
larly the nervousness, appeared very frequent) 
After the subjects had been trained to discriminate 4 
trilled tone from the same tone oscillated with its 
third as negative, they were tested with the uppe 
of the negative tones alone, intermittently sot ne led 
in the previous rhythm. Both subjects responded as 
to the food tone. One subject gave the positive 
response in 15 of 17 trials. The experimenter regard 
this as evidence for response on a relative oy 
Attempts to train minnows to differentiate intens- 
ties of the same oscillating tone were unsuccesslul 
apparently because of the dominance of frequency 
All stimuli were sufficiently high in frequency to I 
above the threshold of skin sensitivity. The resu 
by this technique’ indicate a frequency threshold o ol 
approximately 4% for tones in the vicinity ol * 
d.—T. C. Schneirla (New York University) 
4924. Zinkert, A. Vergleichend-morphologis:h* 
und physiologisch- -funktionelle Untersuchungen # an 
Augen beutefangender Insekten. (Comparat!) 
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logical and physiologic-functional investiga- 
1 eves of preying insects.) S. B. Ges. naturf. 
1939, No. 1-3, 82-169.—P. L. Krieger 
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‘See also abstracts 4847, 4864, 4877, 4883, 4970, 
~ 4972, 4991, 5169, 5176, 5200. ] 
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(Incl. Attention, Thought) 


4925. Allen, W. F. Effect of ablating the frontal 
lobes, hippocampi, and occipito-parieto-temporal 
excepting pyriform areas) on positive and negative 
olfactory conditioned reflexes. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1940, 128, 754-771.—In order to ascertain the rela- 
ti nshi ip of cortical areas to olfaction after certain 
ablations, dogs were tested on the ability to retain 
or pes A the following conditioned responses: (1) 
the establishment of a foreleg C. R. to clove vapor; 
(2) transference of this C. R. from one foreleg to the 
other; (3) establishment of a negative C. R. and con- 
ditioned differentiation to asafetida; (4) food from 

food discrimination by smell. Bilateral extirpa- 
tions of the parietal, occipital, and temporal lobes 

r removal of 90 to 100% of the hippocampi or 
inilateral frontal lobectomy had little effect on 

(2), or (3). Bilateral frontal lobectomy in- 
creased the number of trials necessary to produce 
and (2) and completely abolished (3). None of 
the extirpations affected (4).—R. T. Sollenberger 
Yale Institute of Human Relations). 


4926. Brody, L. The inter-relations of verbal 
reasoning, non-verbal reasoning, and intelligence. 
’. educ. Psychol., 1940, 31, 295-304.—Data on IQ 
and tests of non-verbal concrete, non-verbal ab- 

t, verbal concrete, and verbal abstract reasoning 
erlormances from 1301 pupils were interpreted by 

id of partial and multiple correlation analysis. The 
4 types of reasoning taken separately did not seem 
o measure the same performance as ordinary intel- 
ligence tests. Verbal reasoning tests were related 
more closely to ordinary intelligence tests than non- 
verbal. The verbal and non-verbal tests correlated 
‘50, suggesting that the verbal and non-verbal 
bilities may not be independent.—R. M. Bellows 

aryland). 


4927. Fischel, W. Erbpsychologie der Siugetiere. 
sychology of heredity of mammals.) Handb. 
robiol., 1939, §, Part 2, 350-367.—Activity in rats 
AS s well as in cattle is hereditary. Rats when con- 
ted with unsolvable problems form visual and 
spatial hypotheses In the visual hypothesis, 
mostly in the dull rat, the animal becomes set on a 
specific illumination. In the spatial hypothesis, 
ostly in the bright rat, the animal choses a certain 
rm of path. The heredity of elementary psycho- 
logical functions is probably similar in man and 
animal, so that results from animal experiments may 


ee in human characterology.—P. L. Krieger 
Fl] zig ), 
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4928. Gottschaldt, K. Erbpsychologie der Ele- 
mentarfunktionen der Begabung. (Psychology of 
heredity of the elementary functions of intelligence.) 
Handb. Erbbiol., 1939, 5, Part 1, 445-537.—The 
author describes intelligence and its heredity and 
discusses its capacity, range. and richness of ideas. 
Abstract and logical thinking, intuitive compre- 
hension of essentials and adaptability are separate 
functions. The latter manifests itself in memory, 
learning and trainability. Intellectual equipment is, 
however, only one of the basic components of 
intelligent behavior. Intelligence is founded in the 
endothyme layers of personality as well, and mani- 
fests itself in activity, richness of feeling, and basic 
feeling tone, i.e., in the quality of the deeper layers. 
The author concludes with a discussion of heredity 
and environment in respect to the development of 
the intelligent personality —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4929. Gray, S. The influence of methodology 
upon the measurement of reminiscence. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1940, 27, 37-44.—\The results of this in 
vestigation suggest that the rise in retention obtained 
in the past with the method of complete exposure and 
double recall is not attributable to the presence ol 
true reminiscence but rather is an artifact of the 
experimental setup. Usually, the use of the im 
mediate recall test to determine the degree of 
learning has served as an extension of the learning 
period.—J/. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

4930. Guillaume, G. Discernement et entende- 
ment dans les langues; mot et partie du discours. 
(Discernment and understanding in languages; 
word and part of speech.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1939, 36, 183-199.—After discussing the relation 
between form and meaning of words, the movement 
of thought from general to particular and from 
particular to general, and the relation of nouns and 
verbs in respect to space and time, the author com- 
pares the Indo-European languages and the Chinese 
in these respects.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


4931. Gurnee, H., Witzeman, B. E., & Heller, M. 
Comparative retention of open and closed visual 
forms. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 27, 66-70.—‘'Thirty- 
two adult subjects learned open and closed visual 
designs. Percentages of correct recognitions for 
the two conditions showed no differences. Thirty- 
two adults and twenty-two children were given the 
task of tracing designs. Half of the time they were 
interrupted. Percentage of correct recognitions was 
approximately the same for interrupted as for the 
completed designs. The results do not support 
Koffka’s theory of the effects of incompletion upon 
the survival of memory traces."—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

4932. Halbwachs, M. La psychologie collective 
du raisonnement. (Collective psychology of reason- 
ing.) Z. Soz Forsch., 1938, 7, 357-375.—The writer 
shows how society influences judgments, by giving 
the original premises, establishing the rules of logic 
and of the experimental method, and evaluating the 
results of inductions.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 
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4933. Heron, W. T. The behavior of active and 
inactive rats in experimental extinction and discrim- 
ination problems. Psychol. Rec., 1940, 4, 23—31.— 
Active rats have a higher rate of response to a 
lever pressing situation with periodic reinforcement 
than do inactive ones. They show practically no 
learning in a discrimination situation while the 
inactive rats show slow but appreciable learning.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

4934. Heron, W. T., & Skinner, B. F. The rate 
of extinction in maze-bright and maze-dull rats. 
Psychol. Rec., 1940, 4, 11-18.—Four groups of rats 
selectively bred with respect to maze performance 
were used as subjects. Observation of the extinction 
curves of hunger responses showed that in two of the 
four groups there were a greater number of responses 
during five hours of extinction than for bright rats. 
Within limitations it is held on the basis of this 
experiment “‘that strains of rats selectively bred for 
maze performance are not necessarily separated on 
the basis of a central learning process.'"—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

4935. Humphreys, L. G. Extinction of condi- 
tioned psychogalvanic responses following two 
conditions of reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 
27, 71-75.—Conditioned psycho-galvanic responses 
were set up in 40 subjects to a tone of 1967 d.v. under 
two conditions of reinforcement. One group of 20 
subjects was given 16 paired presentations of tone 
and shock; the remaining 20 subjects were given 16 
presentations of the tone, eight of which were 
Analysis of 
(1) 


paired with shock in a random order. 
the results leads to the following conclusions: 
Performance at the end of acquisition is about equal 


under the two conditions of reinforcement. This 
finding parallels previous results on eyelid condition- 
ing. (2) Extinction following 100 percent reinforce- 
ment exhibits negative acceleration, that following 
50 percent reinforcement shows an initial rise and 
less rapid decline. This finding is similar both to 
eyelid conditioning results and to those for verbal 
expectations. The results of the present experiment 
are congruent with the explanation in terms of 
preparatory set advanced in a preceding paper. (See 
XIII: 6125.)—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

4936. Husband, R. W. Cooperative versus soli- 
tary problem solution. /. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 
405—409.—Problems in code solution, jigsaws, and 
arithmetic were attacked by forty subjects working 
alone and by forty pairs working in cooperation. 
The pairs did better in the code and jig-saw tests 
but there was no difference in arithmetic perform- 
ance. Close friends working as pairs did much better 
than cooperating strangers. The benefits of group 
participation are greatest in problems requiring 
originality and insight.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

4937. Katzenelbogen, S., Loucks, R. B., & Gantt, 
W.H. An attempt to condition gastric secretion to 
histamine. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 128, 10-12.— 
Using histamine as the unconditioned stimulus to 
peripherally produce gastric secretion in dogs the 
authors were unable to condition the gastric response 
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toa flashing light.—R. T. Sollenberger (Yale Instityte 
of Human Relations). 

4938. Krogh, A. Visual thinking; an autobio. 
graphical note. Organon, 1938, 2, 87-94.—A dis. 
cussion of the writer’s great powers of visualiza. 
tion. Whereas the associations and imaginations 
are visual in character, the visual memory is rela. 
tively feeble; there is a particular inability to re. 
member chemical formulae.—F. W. Finger (Brow 

4939. Kuhlen, R. G. Social change: a neglected 
— in psychological studies of the life Span. 

Sch. & Soc., 1940, 52, 14—-16.—The decrease in 10 
with age may be in part attributed to social chang 
which cannot be adequately evaluated by the usua 
comparison of age groups. Older people of today 
had fewer opportunities for education and recreation 
The effect of automobiles, radios and movies js 
hard to evaluate. A school year today is not the 
equivalent of a school year twenty years ago. Only 
when the same groups are retested at different age: 
or when careful analysis is given to individual test 
items which would be affected most by social change 
can one be sure how far the observed decrease in |Q 
is dependent on age itself—M. Lee (Chicago 

4940. Lorge, I. Thorndike’s contribution to the 
psychology of learning of adults. Teach. Coll. Re 
1940, 41, 778-788.—A discussion of Thorndike 
contributions is given under the headings: learning 
as ability and as speed, learning efficiency and learn- 
ing ability, learning and intellect, interest and lear: 
ing, learning and the law of effect. “. . . Thor 
dike has provided the basis for an adult psycho 
and an adult pedagogy which will give the scier 
the community, and the individual control of 
ways of behaving.’’—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton 

4941. Mouchet, E. El pensamiento y la imagen 
verbovisual. (Thought and verbovisual image 
An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 1938, 2, 447-449 
Sight is the major sense for intuition and hear 
(the natural vehicle of language) for conceptual 1n- 
telligence. Mouchet’s investigations convince hi 
that, although most persons are of the visual ty; 
they are not verbovisual. In fact, the verbovisua 
type of internal language does not exist, perhaps 
because reading is too recent a function of humanity 
The only important images in internal lang 
are auditory and motor, one of which appears clear 
in consciousness, while the other remains in 
subconscious together with the complex of intelle 
tual, affective and dynamic elements which co! 
stitute internal speech. The conscious sensoria 
image is only the facade of a large meatal edif 
internal speech.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4942. Noble, M. A. Factorial differentiation by 
maximal differences. Stud. Psychol. h 
Cath. Univ. Amer., 1940, 4, No. 6. Pp. 40 
study involving 262 grade school children memory 
capacity was compared with intelligence. Memor) 
was tested by ries, 
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reproduction of associated set 
and intelligence by a test of cognitive functions 
devised by McManama (see X: 4695). When te 
scores were weighted according to Fisher's meth 
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iximal differences, it was found that preponder- 

ance of one functional capacity over the other could 
be clearly distinguished from the opposite case. 
is concluded that memory and intelligence are 
rate functions, or at least do not depend pri- 

on a common ability. Recent psychological 


ature is briefly examined in the light of this 
lusion.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 


OHeRet BE 

4943. Northway, M. L. The concept of the 
ischhema.’ Brit. J. Psychol., 1940, 30, 316-325; 31, 
22-36.—The first part of this paper describes 
tt’s concept of the schema, and discusses the 
ion resulting from his many uses of the term, 
e sources from which it developed. Experi- 
are described on remembering as an active 
ss from which the schema was defined as 
t the subject makes (creates or developes) from 
ven material (or situation).’” Remembering 
garded as an active reorganizing process, and 
mount of reorganization material as well as the 
f reorganization are studied. When learn- 
is directed by the child’s own interests, he 
achieved as much of the actual material as 
her conditions, but he was able to extend 
to new forms required in other settings much 
effectively than when the learning was based 
ruction from the teacher. In the first case 
hemata were less controlled by the material, 
laptable to a new point of view, and more 
ilistic; in the second, the schemata reflected 
iterial as it was given, and were more stereo- 

Wf. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

1944. Raabe, S. Zur Analyse der Assoziations- 
bildung bei Lumbriculus variegatus Miill. (Analy- 
sis of the formation of associations in Lumbriculus 

tus Mill.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1939, 26, 611- 
Specimens of Lumbriculus with posterior seg- 
ts protruding from burrows in the mud of 
containers were tested for conditioning 
is stimulus combinations. In different tests 
parate groups both avoidance of light and 
nce of darkening were substituted for an 
ivoidance of electrical shock or vibration. 
ypical series involving light-with-vibration and 
ng-without-vibration, 17 of 42 subjects gave 
results within 40 trials, most of them within 
repetitions. The combination of darkening 

k (or vibration) produced much less prompt 
han did light and shock (or vibration). 

g came soonest when each new trial directly 
ved extension from the previous contraction. 
le control tests (repeated light or darkening 
shock; shock or vibration alone) produced 
inges similar to those of the conditioning 
[he removal of 12-31 anterior segments 

| training much more difficult, but not im- 
showing that the supraoesophageal and 
anterior ganglia are valuable but not indis- 
le to conditioning. Specimens lacking 5-50 
rlor segments were more readily conditioned 
were normal animals, a result attributed to the 
light sensitivity of segments exposed to 
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stimulation after the operation. The effectiveness 
of training closely paralleled sensitivity to the condi- 
tioned stimuli as disclosed in pre-conditioning tests. 
—T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

4945. Reindéhl, F. Die Vererbung der geistigen 
Begabung. (Heredity of mental ability.) (2nd 
ed.) Munich: Lehmann, 1939. Pp. 296. RM. 7.20. 
—See XII: 3477. 

4946. Rock, R. T., Jr. Thorndike’s contributions 
to the psychology of learning. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1940, 41, 751-761.—A discussion is given of Thorn- 
dike’s findings on the law of exercise, the law of 
effect, the principle of belongingness, the identi- 
fiability of situation and availability of response, 
and the spread-of-reward phenomenon. Charac- 
teristic features of Thorndike’s work are: (1) studies 
were directed toward important problems in basic 
learning theory; (2) attacks were persistently made 
on fruitful problems; (3) the majority of activities 
learned were relatively simple, not necessarily 
making demands on the higher thought processes; 
(4) an almost equal interest in theoretical and 
practical aspects of problems. His influence on his 
students is pointed out.—J. Af. Stalnaker (Prince- 
ton). 


4947. Rubin-Rabson, G. Studies in the psychol- 
ogy of memorizing piano music: II. A comparison 
of massed and distributed practice. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1940, 31, 270-284.—The problem as to 
whether massed practice would yield better or 
worse retention, after a lapse of 2 weeks, than some 
form of distributed practice was explored experi- 
mentally by contrasting 3 methods of practice. 
Distributed practice should ‘‘be recommended 
for less able learners. For the more able, either ap 
proach is equally productive.”’ Bibliography.— R. 
M. Bellows (Maryland). 

4948. Sboroskaya, I. I., & Dolin, A. O. - [ Condi- 
tioned dyspnoea of toxic origin. } Fiziol. Zh. S. S. 
S. R., 1939, 27, 13-57.—Conditioned reflex dyspnoea 
persists as a sensitive reagent to conditioned and 
non-conditioned stimulation, where a vomitory 
reflex might be inhibited. The use of alteration of 
respiratory function as a sensitive index of disturb 
ances arising from morphine effects is discussed.— 
W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

4949. Sgonina, K. Vergleichende Untersuch- 
ungen iiber den bedington Reflex. (Comparative 
investigations of conditioned reflexes.) Zool. Anz., 
1939, 125, 248-251.—The isolated heart of the frog, 
spinal frog, minnow, euplanaria lugenbris and rana 
were subjected to such unconditioned stimuli as ap 
proach of a warm metal ball, alternating current, 
touch by a brush, and such conditioned stimuli as 
back-and-forth movement of the heart with a pincer, 
lighting of a 60 watt bulb, the flash of a light. 
Unconditioned stimuli in short succession act as 
sensitizers. In animals the reaction to the condi 
tioned stimulus after sensitization, as after learning, 
is invariably the same as to the unconditioned 
stimulus. In the heart, however, the reaction to the 
conditioned stimulus mav differ from that to the 
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unconditioned stimulus. Optical sensitization shows 
close relations to the learning process; it is retained 
for a considerable time.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
4950. Shaw, W. A. The relation of muscular ac- 
tion potentials to imaginal weight lifting. Arch. 
Psychol., N. Y., 1940, No. 247. Pp. 50.—The 
apparatus consisted of an amplifier and oscillator, 
a cathode-ray oscillograph, a camera, and weights. 
Three male subjects were used. A series of weights 
identical in size, color, and shape was placed behind 
a screen on a table at which subject sat. At no time 
was he allowed to see the weights. Electrodes were 
attached to the subject's right forearm, and he was 
told to relax. Weights were presented for 100, 150, 
175 trials. Action potentials during imaginal lifting 
of a weight show that muscular activity occurs. 
During imagining as well as during actual lifting, 
this activity increases linearly with the magnitude of 
the weight. The frequency with which the higher 
degrees of vividness are reported decreases as the 
length of time between the actual and the imaginal 
lifting increases.—E. M. Achilles (New York City). 


4951. Spearman, C. Is ability random or organ- 
ized? J. educ. Psychol., 1940, 31, 305-310.—Theo- 
retical differences between Spearman and Thompson 
regarding the essential nature of abilities are re- 
viewed. The author presents reasons for abandoning 
the chance or randomness theories of mental consti- 
tution and for accepting the view of organization of 
mental abilities —R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


4952. Spence, K. W. Continuous versus non- 
continuous interpretations of discrimination learning. 
Psychol. Rev., 1940, 47, 271-288.—An attempt to 
clarify several confusions which have arisen in 
Krechevsky’'s discussions of two alternative theories 
of discrimination learning formulated by Spence, 
(1) the continuity theory, based on stimulus- 
response concepts and association principles (which 
Spence indorses), and (2) the non-continuity theory, 
attributed to Lashley’s statement that “the practice 
preceding and the errors following are irrelevant to 
the actual formation of the association.’’ The latter 
theory holds that the animal selects and responds to 
each of a repertoire of hypotheses till the correct 
one is hit upon, rather than reacting to each relevant 
cue aspect; thus if the values of the cue stimuli were 
reversed, positive for negative, later learning should 
not be retarded. Considerable experimental data 
bearing on the problem is examined, and it is con- 
cluded that the data lend further support to the 
continuity theory. It is admitted that experimental 
evidence exists for pre-solution responses or ‘‘hypo- 
theses,”” but these are interpreted by Spence not as 
evidences of insight or intelligence, but as blind 
trial-error adjustments showing a low degree of 
intelligence, because they persist even though 
ineffectual.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

4953. Spitzer, H. A study of retention in reading. 
Educ. Abstr., 1940, 5, 233-234.—Abstract of un- 
published dissertation. 

4954. Takemasa, T. Sdgaku shinri ni kansuru 
nisan no mondai. (Some problems on mathematical 
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psychology.) Kyéiku Shinri Kenky@, 1940, 15, 


1-25.—The author treats the problems of mat he. 


matical psychology in the light of gestalt psychology 
and concludes that the thought function involved 
is determined by the insight of relation between 
whole and part as well as by the discovery of rela. 
tions of equivalence leading to the final judgment — 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

4955. Tanaka, K. Shusshdéjun to chinéd. 
order and intelligence.) Kyéiku Shinri Kenbyg 
1940, 15, 85-89.—From the correlation betweey 
birth-order and intelligence obtained with 886 sy} 
jects in a primary school, it was concluded that 
there was no relation between them.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

4956. Thomson, G. H. The nature and measure. 
ment of the intellect. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1940, 41, 
726-750.—Thorndike’s contributions are reviewed 
and discussed under the headings: I. E. R. intelli. 
gence scale CAVD, an absolute scale of intellect 
area of intellect, structure of intellect, bonds and 
factors, the quantity hypothesis, and item selection 
—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 

4957. Wada, C. Gakush@ no jikkenteki ayes. 
I. (Anexperimental study on learning. I.) K yéik: 
Shinri Kenky&, 1940, 15, 372-399.—With seve 
ebonite boards called lucky seven, the author tested 
the learning process in 10 subjects. The time re 
quired for solution increased in the order of the 
snail, the figure 3, the elephant and the deer 
Difficulty seemed related to the intrinsic structure 
of the problem. Most subjects began with to 
many elements. The curve of the removal of ele 
ments indicates the difficulty in the problem itsel! 
and the peculiarity of the learner’s thinking attitude 
College students were far superior to primary scho 
children. —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

4958. Wellman, B. L. Changing concept of the 
1.Q. J. Home Econ., 1939, 31, 77-80. 

4959. Wellman, B. L. The fickle IQ. Sigm 
Xi Quart., 1940, 28, 51-60.—This article presents a 
summary of the Iowa studies on the effect of en 
vironment on the IQ. It is pointed out that intellec- 
tual development is directly affected by educationa 
experiences inside and outside of preschool, and that 
type of schooling is an important factor in the growt! 
of intelligence. The author concludes that these 
results emphasize the fact that intelligence 1s 
functional, and must be measured in terms o! per- 
formance.—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

4960. Yoshida, S. Kendé no gi no jikken-shia- 
rigakuteki kenkya. I. (An experimental psycho 
logical study on the skill of kend6-Japanese fencing 
1.) Kyéiku Shinri Kenky&@, 1940, 15, 310-335— 
Making use of a mannequin the author measured t the 
response time of the fencer’s striking at head oF 
hand in various conditions and compared it wit 
normal reaction time with the finger. It was found 
that the normal reaction time (A) was the shortest 
and that it increased in the order B, C, D and - 
In B the place to strike at and the time interval ' 
present the stimulus were previously determined 
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In C the place was determined but the time interval 
was not determined. In D the place was not de- 
termined but the time was and in E neither the 
place nor the time were determined. The results 
were based on the fencer’s own introspection.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

4961. Yoshida, S. Kendé no gi no jikken-shin- 
rigakuteki kenky@. II. (An experimental psycho- 
logical study on the skill of kend6-Japanese fencing. 
ll.) Ayétku Shinrt Kenky&, 1940, 15, 400-422.— 
The correlation of four different conditions was very 
high and there were remarkable individual differ- 
ences. The subjects’ interpretation was presented 


and discussed.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


‘See also abstracts 5116, 5190, 5207, 5208, 5225, 
5235. | 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(Incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


4962. Almeida, M. O. de. [Concerning the 
adaptability of reflex movements for the self- 
preservation of the organism.] Newurobiologta, 
Pernambuco, 1938, 1, 182-193. 

4963. Baldwin, F. M., Goldin, H. S., & Metfessel, 
M. Effects of testosterone propionate on female 
roller canaries under complete song isolation. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1940, 44, 373-375.—Of 6 birds 
used, 4 were injected daily with 2.5 mg of testo- 
sterone propionate, while the other 2 received oil 
injections as controls. 13 subcutaneous injections 
were given each bird. The birds were completely 
isolated for observation 2 weeks before administra- 

n of the testosterone to insure the absence of song, 
ind records were made of the sounds produced. A 

ale-like song occurred in all the treated canaries 
ipproximately 15 days after the first administration. 
Songs ceased on withdrawal of treatment.—H. Peak 

Randolph-Macon). 

4964. Bannon, R. E. Vertigo and aniseikonia. 
olumbia Optomet., 1939, 13, No. 52. Pp. 3.—Two 
ases of vertigo are reported in which symptoms 
were relieved by isokonic lenses —D. J. Shaad 
Institute of Ophthalmology, New York City). 

4965. Barton, D. S. Electric correlates of the 
menstrual cycle in women. /Jale J. Biol. Med., 
1940, 12, 335-—344.—Time of ovulation is measured 
by significant peaks in index finger potentials. 
Result s indicate that ovulation may occur at any 

me during the menstrual cycle, even during menses 

t that it may occur more than once ina cycle, and that 

here is no regularity in the time of ov ulation overa 

umber of cycles. Menopause, sterility and male 
tentials fail to show significant peaks.—A. 

Uhapanis (Child Guidance Study, Eranklin, Tenn.). 


_ 4966. Batt, J.C. Mirror writing in normal adults. 
- ment. Sct., 1940, 86, 680-687.—50 male and 50 
emale S's gave 9 samples of signatures under care- 
‘ty controlled conditions to provide norms for 
irror- writing and reversals in mental cases. Fig- 
res are given for incidence of mirror-writing with 
ght hand, left hand, both hands, with eyes open and 
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shut, for upper surface of paper and under surface, 
and for both men and women. Causation is dis- 
cussed and accounted for by a balance between 
visual and kinesthetic elements under the guidance 
of the dominant cerebral hemisphere—W. L. 
Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

4967. Cott, H. B. Adaptive coloration in animals. 
New York: Oxford, 1940. Pp. 540. $8.50. 


4968. Darrow, C. W., & Gellhorn, E. The effects 
of adrenalin on the reflex excitability of the au- 
tonomic nervous system. Amer. J. Physiol., 1939, 
127, 243-251.—The experiments indicate an _ in- 
hibitory action of adrenalin on mechanisms con- 
trolled by both branches of the autonomic nervous 
system. Excess adrenalin in cats produced a 
diminution in blood pressure, the contraction of the 
innervated nictitating membrane, in the G. S. R. 
of the foot pads, and in the response of the innervated 
pupil.—R. T. Sollenberger (Yale Institute of Human 
Relations). 

4969. Davis, C. D. The effect of ablations of 
neocortex on mating, maternal behavior and the 
production of pseudopregnancy in the female rat 
and on copulatory activity in the male. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1939, 127, 374-380.—Although no effort 
was made to measure the frequency or normalcy of 
mating behavior, female rats, after bilateral removal 
of the neocortex, exhibited normal mating behavior, 
gestation and parturition —R. 7. Sollenberger (Yale 
Institute of Human Relations). 


4970. Elsberg, C. A., Spontnitz, H., & Strongin, 
E. I. The effect of stimulation of odorous sub- 
stances upon the amount of secretion of the parotid 
glands. J. exp. Psychol., 1940, 27, 58-65.—Stream 
injection of citral or menthol into the ipsilateral 
nasal passage increased the volume of fluid secreted 
by one parotid gland. Stream injection of the same 
odorous substances into both nasal passages in 
creased the volume of fluid secreted by the two 
parotid glands. Total volume of parotid secretion 
during a five-minute period of stream injection of 
citral or menthol into the two nasal passages was 
increased according to the formula: Stimulation 
time 2/3 + Total amount parotid secretion = Con- 
stant.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


4971. Fletcher, F. M. Effects of quantitative 
variation of food-incentive on the performance of 
physical work by chimpanzees. Comp. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1940, 16, No. 3. Pp. 46.—The author 
reports quantitative relationships between the size 
of an incentive (visible piece of banana) and various 
aspects of work done by each of four chimpanzees 
while pulling in the incentive against resistance. 
Frequency of pulling and seven other variables of 
pulling-in behavior are shown to be functions of the 
size of the incentive and the degree of resistance. 
These functions are illustrated, for the various condi- 
tions of the experiment, in numerous graphs. The 
data also include information concerning the maxi- 
mum resistance and component characteristics of 
pulling for each of several incentive sizes.— N. L. 
Munn (Vanderbilt). 
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4972. Fry, G. A. Skiametric measurement of 
convergent accommodation. Optom. Wkly, 1940, 
31, 353-—356.—‘‘An experimental investigation of the 
use of coarse and fine focusing targets in dynamic 
skiametry demonstrates that both induce changes 
in accommodation when the lenses before the eye 
are increased or decreased in power."’ The use of 
large targets does not eliminate the stimulation for 
accurate focus, and therefore cannot be used in 
measuring convergent accommodation.—D. J. Shaad 
(Institute of Ophthalmology, New York City). 
4973. Giddings, G. Motility of school children 
during sleep. Amer. J. Phystol., 1939, 127, 480-485. 
—The number of seconds of movement throughout 
nine hours spent in bed was recorded on 12 boys and 
12 girls between the ages of 9 and 14. The pattern of 
motility was similar to that obtained by previous 
investigators. The most active period occurred 
in the first half hour and the average total length of 
time spent in motion was less than 5 minutes.—R. T. 
Sollenberger (Yale Institute of Human Relations). 


4974. Johnson, M. S. Effect of continuous light 
on periodic spontaneous activity of white-footed 
mice (Peromyscus). J. exp. Zool., 1939, 82, 315-328. 
—(Biol. Abstr. XIV: 634). 

4975. Kisselev, P. A., & Mayorov, F. P. [Meas- 
urement of motor chronaxy as a method for the 
investigation of sleep inhibition in man.] Fiziol. 
Zh. S. S. S. R., 1939, 27, 290-298.—Values of motor 
chronaxy undergo a gradual rise as sleep grows 
deeper, reaching a maximal value in profound sleep 
and rapidly decreasing in the stage of awaking, the 
original level being restored at wakefulness. Periph- 
eral chronaxy indicates that the functional state of 
the centers is undergoing alterations which depend 
upon the intensity of sleep inhibition. According to 
the Pavlov theory sleep inhibition arises in the 
cerebral cortex and gradually spreads to the sub- 
cortical ganglia, including the red nuclei—W. L. 
Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

4976. Kisselev, P. A., & Mayorov, F. P. [The 
phenomenon of equalization of the chronaxies of 
antagonists during sleep in man.] Fiziol. Zh. 
S. S. S. R., 1939, 27, 299-308.—Two experiments 
show that as sleep grows deeper, the increase of the 
flexor's chronaxy is several times superior to the 
increase of the extensor’s chronaxy. In other experi- 
ments, with drugs, the authors observed complete 
equalization of the chronaxies of the antagonists in 
10 cases. Equalization is attained at high level, 
coincides with the objective symptoms of maximal 
sleep, and occurs simultaneously with the moment 
of equalization of the chronaxies of the antagonists. 
It is suggested that the phenomenon of equalization 
might be used as an objective, quantitative index 
of the maximal depth of sleep and possibly of the 
limit of depth of sleep.— W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

4977. Kisselev, P. A., & Mayorov, F. P. [Altera- 
tions of motor chronaxy in the course of natural 
sleep in healthy human subjects.] Fiziol. Zh. 


S. S. S. R., 1939, 27, 309-352.—A review of research 
from the authors’ laboratory, justifying the use of 
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chronaximetry as a new method for the investiga. 
tion of sleep and of hypnotic states in human syb. 
jects —W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

4978. McDougall, W. New light on laughter. 
Fortnightly Rev., 1937, 148, 312-320. 

4979. Morgan, M. W., Jr., Olmsted, J. M. D., & 
Watrous, W.G. Sympathetic action in accommoda- 
tion for far vision. Amer. J. Physiol., 1940, 128, 588- 
591.—Accommodation of the eye for near and far 
vision presumably involves reciprocal action of the 
sympathetic and IIIrd nerves.—R. T. Sollenberze 
(Yale Institute of Human Relations). 


4980. Nakanishi, M. A critical examination of 
Cannon’s theory of emotion. Jn Various, Collecte; 
Papers to Prof. Isikawa. Kyoto: 1938. Pp. 89-96 — 
The writer admits that expression, as a criterion 
an emotion, is the stereotyped scheme of augmenta. 
tion or inhibition in the activities of those organs 
governed by autonomic impulses. However, the 
views of Cannon concerning the changes produced 
by sympathetic discharge in rage (erection of hair 
pupil dilation, hyperglycemia, etc.) are not accepted 
by Nakanishi, for he does not find the “pattern 
reproduced in either man or animal.—(Courtes) 
Année psychol.). 

4981. Ohm, J. Grundplan der Augenbeweguny. 
1. Die gleichsinnigen waagerechten Augenbewe- 
gungen. (Fundamental plan of eye-movements. | 
Horizontal ocular movements in the same direction 
v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1937, 138, 1-47.—A discus. 
sion of the nervous pathways involved in eye 
movements. The principal center is localized in t 
vestibular region. The many pathways, crossed ar 
direct, are so arranged that each can act upon t! 
others through the mediation of the vestil 
nuclei—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4982. Olinto, P. Educabilidad de los instintos. 
(Educability of the instincts.) Am. Inst. Pstol 
Univ. B. Aires, 1938, 2, 329-332.—A short descrip- 
tion of the evolution of some of the instincts int 
complex manifestations. Their constructive mod- 
fications occur under the influence of socially ap- 
proved habits. Psychologists differ more about the 
mode of development of instincts than about their 
decline.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4983. Oliviera Esteves, J. V. de. Elementos 
constituyentes del tiempo de reaccién psicomotor. 
(The components of psychomotor reaction time 
An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Atres, 1938, 2, 349-371.— 
The purpose of the present study, based on tests o! 
candidates for aviation pilots, is the emphasis an 
measurement of the motor component of reaction 
time. The author devised an apparatus which 
permits measurement of the sensory and motor 
phases with a single line on the tracing. An esse 
tial factor in the motor component is “when t 
subject is free of the stimulus and its consequences 
(finger raised from key). This comprises two antag: 
onistic tendencies, to raise the finger and to © 
tinue pressing. The motor period begins Ww! 
initiation of movement and ends, not with the mov 
ment, but when the subject is ready to react aga! 
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The vocational significance of types of variations in 
the sensory and motor phases is indicated.—M. E. 
Vorse (Baltimore). 

4984, Rasmussen, E. W. The shock method as a 
measure of hunger and of the intensity of conflict. 
Acta psychol., Hague, 1940, 5, 63-—78.—Forty female 

) rats, 1-8 mos. old, starved from 0 hours to 9 
days, were given an electric shock each time they 
tried toeat. More attempts were made to eat when 
food deprivation was from 3 to 6 days than for less 

r greater periods of deprivation. About half the 
shocks were suffered during the first 5 minute 
interval of the observation time. This contrasts 
with results obtained with the obstruction method, 
where the maximum need of food is manifested 
earlier—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 

4985. Sommer, J. Der Innervationsaufwand des 
menschlichen Muskels. (The innervation effort of 
the human muscle.) Z. Biol., 1940, 100, 97-104.— 
Description of a method by which the innervation 
effort of a muscle, i.e., the amount of energy entering 
a human muscle during a given unit of time, can be 
determined. The method is based on synchroniza- 
tion of the muscle current by vibration, as described 
by P. Hoffman and Preisendérfer. During static 
work the innervation effort increases in proportion 
with the load. The excitability of the auto-reflexes 
isin proportion with the innervation effort. Fatigue 
from static work leaves the innervation effort 
unchanged. From this and from comparison with 
onditions prevailing in dynamic work it is con- 
clude that this kind of fatigue cannot be of central 
nature—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4986. Vialle, L. Le’désir de désirer. (The desire 
to desire.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1939, 36, 221- 
267.—Even the most unified personality is in 
reality an incoherent multiplicity. This is due to 
the fact that each of us has inherited a diversity of 
tendencies. Behind all this multiplicity, however, 
there is a unity in the striving for well-being and 
pleasure. The author discusses human emotions 
and desires in terms of the philosophies of Bergson, 
Spinoza, Nietzsche, Rousseau, and others.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 


‘See also abstracts 4850, 4866, 4884, 4885, 4898, 
4998, 5029, 5033, 5053, 5072, 5123, 5153, 5204, 
5212, 5229. } 
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4987. Aichele, J. Das Tier in Traum und Phan- 
tasie der Jugendlichen. (Animals in adolescents’ 
dreams and fantasies.) Zbl. Psychother., 1940, 12, 
12-23.—Through the change of animal representa- 
tions we can follow the psychic process in children 
and adults. In warm reality the animal forms a 
bridge to external nature, while through fairy tale 
and myth it gives a key to inner reality. Aichele 
discusses identification with animals in dreams and 
play, their meanings in Germanic myths, projection 
of libido on real animals, and alienation of instincts 
is shown by treatment of them. Specific topics are: 
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wild animals as symbols of the free play of natural 
powers; domestication, chaining or cageing as 
symbols of repression, isolation, anxiety, and rebel- 
lion; loss of healthy animal instincts as shown by 
overeating, ignoring danger, or unadaptability to 
environment; lone wolf, antisocial, hunted; rabbit, 
symbol of harmlessness, spring and fertility, but also 
of being pursued and of death-fear (adolescent 
depressions); dragon (crocodile), jaws of death, 
everything threatening and horrible. The increasing 
replacement of animals by the automobile is result- 
ing in the impoverishment of the soul—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore), 


4988. Allers, R. The successful error; a critical 
study of Freudian psychoanalysis. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1940. Pp. 275. $3.00.—Written by 
a Catholic who refrains from simply contrasting 
psychoanalysis with Catholic philosophy, this logical 
critique reviews the basic systematic notions of 
psychoanalysis, and exposes the logical fallacies 
(petitio principit). It examines the axioms of 
psychoanalysis which are: mental processes develop 
according the patterns of reflex action, have an 
energetic nature, are strictly determined, derive 
ultimately from specific instincts, have an evolu- 
tionary development, and find their real causes 
through a chain of free associations. It outlines 
the philosophy of psychoanalysis and the theory of 
sexuality. It examines the relation of psychoanalysis 
to psychology, to medicine, to ethnology, to educa- 
tion, and to religion, the place of psychoanalysis in 
the history of human thought, and concludes that 
psychoanalysis is an error in as much as it is de 
terministic, materialistic, hedonistic, relativistic, 
solipsistic, infra-moral, and impersonalistic.—J. 
McV. Hunt (Brown). 

4989. Barahal, H. S. The psychopathology of 
hair-plucking (trichotillomania). Psychoanal. Rev., 
1940, 27, 291-310.—Primitive superstitions, taboos 
and rituals suggest that the hair is symbolic of 
strength, sexual potency, beauty, mourning, and the 
castration-complex. Woman's long hair is an 
emblematic phallus, a satisfaction of penis-envy. 
Case records of sixteen psychotics exhibiting tricho- 
tillomania suggest that this symptom is an erotic 
substitute, either for masturbation or for self- 
mutilation.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


4990. Bibring, G. Uber eine orale Komponente 
bei mannlicher Inversion. (An oral component in a 
case of male inversion.) Jnt. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 
1940, 25, 124-130.—In a case of male homosexuality 
analysis disclosed that the patient had become 
manifestly inverted during puberty, but that his 
original heterosexual desire had remained unchanged. 
His admiration for a male love object served as an 
indirect means of satisfying his basic need, since he 
expected to restore his own, supposedly lost, manli- 
ness by identification with his hero (ego-ideal).— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

4991. Bosch, G., Mouchet, E., & Alberti, J. I. 
Alucinaci6n y perceptién. (Hallucination and 
perception.) An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 
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1938, 2, 469-472.—Hallucinations are disturbances 
not of perception, since the external world is per- 
ceived correctly, but of representation, which be- 
comes so pathologically intense that the patient 
exteriorizes it. In the waking state he is in the same 
condition as a normal person in a dream, in which 
the image has a hallucinatory clearness and objec- 
tivity. The mechanism is the same in both in- 
stances. The hallucination is the pathological 
image, under the form of representation, which 
affects persons in difficulties with reality —M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

4992. Darlington, H.S. Motherhood rituals of a 
primitive village. Psychoanal. Rev., 1940, 27, 
277-—290.—The rites by which the Lhota Nagas and 
Rengma Nagas of Assam establish a new colony or 
“daughter” village are symbolic of human impreg- 
nation and parturition.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


4993. Freud, S. Das Medusenhaupt. (The head 
of Medusa.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1940, 25, 
105-106.—The head of Medusa inspires fear because 
it is symbolic of castration—/H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 

4994. Grotjahn, M. Ferdinand the Bull; psycho- 
analytical remarks about a modern totem animal. 
Amer. Imago, 1940, 1, No. 3, 33-41.—In the guise of 
Ferdinand, a totem animal and father figure is 
depreciated, humiliated, killed and revived in a 
form acceptable to the superego. ‘‘This acceptance 
is not based upon special kindness of the superego 
but upon a desperate effort by the ego by means of 
regression, denial, negative hallucinations, and 
masochistic resignation." The relation of the 
Ferdinand story to the psychoanalysis of humor is 
discussed.—W. A. Varvel (lowa Child Welfare 
Research Station). 

4995. Hermann, I. Zur Triebbesetzung von Ich 
und Uber-Ich. (The characteristic drives of the ego 
and the superego.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1940, 
25, 131-137.—The two component, antagonistic 
drives of the libido are those of attachment and 
exploration. The basis of the relationships between 
the ego and the superego is mutual attachment, 
while exploration is expressed in the attempt of the 
superego to attain the ego-ideal, and in the thought 
processes of the ego.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


4996. Hitschmann, E. Beitrige zur Atiologie und 
Konstitution der Spermatorrhoe. (Contributions to 
the aetiology and constitution of spermatorrhea.) 
Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1940, 25, 196-205.—The 
occurrence of spermatorrhea points to the dominance 
of a feminine constitution in the afflicted patients. 
Periodic abstinence, abuses in the form of frustrated 
excitation, and excessive masturbation are sig- 
nificant contributory factors, while unconscious 
homosexual drives form the basic cause.—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

4997. Loar, L. An adventure in musical psycho- 
analysis. J. Musicol., 1940, 2, No. 1, 15-23.—The 
author carried out a number of observations on 
himself. He attended concerts after sleep depriva- 
tion and when greatly fatigued. He allowed himself 
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to drowse while the music was being played and 
later attempted to record his dreams and his reveries. 
No repressed wish or inhibited desire was recognized. 
Instead there appeared in fictionalized form those 
memories which the author had formed with the 
composer's life and times. As a result of these 
observations it is concluded that from the uncon 
scious spring our artistic tendencies.—P. R. Farns. 
worth (Stanford). 


4998. Loewenstein, R. Von den vitalen oder 
somatischen Trieben. (The vital or somatic drives 
Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1940, 25, 174-196.— 
Somatic drives are to be distinguished from the sex 
drive on the basis of (1) subjective experiences, (2 
clearly identifiable overt reactions, (3) responses 
which typically belong to a complex pattern, (4 
secondary reactions which serve to express the main 
drive. This concept supplements Freud's earlier 
thesis that the two types of drives differ quantita 
tively, and offers a psychological basis for qualita 
tive differentiation.—//. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

4999. Marjasch, J. Chronische Schweiger in der 
Analyse. (Chronic unresponsiveness in analysis.) 
Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1940, 25, 111-123.—Some 
patients exhibit abnormal resistance to analysis in 
the form of complete unresponsiveness. Freud 
suggested energetic pressure; Ferenczi, complete 
silence on the part of the analyst to overcome this 
resistance. Neither technique is effective in the case 
of patients who persist in maintaining silence. The 
underlying cause appears to be maternal neglect, for 
which the analyst must compensate because the 
patient has transferred his filial feelings and needs 
to him.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


5000. Matthews, W. R. Psychical research and 
theology. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1940, 46, 
1-15.—The author reviews the bearing of the evi 
dence for psychical phenomena upon the status 
philosophical materialism. He suggests severa 
respects in which psychical research and theology 
are, or may come to be, related.—J. G. Pratt (Duke 


5001. Moellenhoff, F. Remarks on the popu- 
larity of Mickey Mouse. Amer. Imago, 1940, 1, 
No. 3, 19-32.—Mickey possesses fundamental 
qualities which readily promote spectator-identilica- 
tion with him. Important among these is the her! 
aphroditism suggested by his bodily appearanc 
his motor activity and his voice. He resolutely 
follows the pleasure principle, gratifying pregenita! 
drives and sadistic impulses. The consequent 
need for punishment is provided for in the most 
harrowing situations from which he ofien escapes 
through the violation of physical law. he is hy; 
manic in temperament and in his visual biograp)! 
we enjoy the freedom from inhibition and efiort 
W. A. Varvel (lowa Child Welfare Research Statio 


5002. Pfister, O. Liésung und Bindung von Angs' 
und Zwang in der israelitisch-christlichen Religions 
geschichte. (Relief and pressure of fear and com 
pulsion in the history of the Jewish-Christian re 
ligion.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1940, 25, 206 
213.—The author reviews the history of the Jews" 
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FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


and Christian religions to indicate that periods in 
which fear and compulsion were intensified through 
rigid orthodoxy were always followed by short 
reform movements providing some measure of 
relief; but that new processes in the opposite direc- 
tion immediately got under way. Reforms were 
initiated by those who had experienced in themselves 
the love of God and sought to transfer it to humanity. 
\ reaction to the mass-neurosis of orthodoxy had to 
follow because (1) repressed drives never were com- 
pletely released during reform periods, (2) some 
sevchic energy released during such periods was 
repressed, (3) God inspired fear as well as love, and 
4) during reform periods moral demands were made 
which were even stricter than those imposed during 
orthodox eras.—JI. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


5003. R6heim, G. The dragon and the hero. 
Amer. Imago, 1940, 1, No. 3, 61-94.—A continua- 
tion (see XIV: 4189) of an analysis of various forms 
of the dragon myth with special reference to that of 
Perseus and the Gorgon. The pregnant Gorgon 
represents an anxiety-distorted image of the mother, 
the retaliation aspect of body destruction phantasies. 
The hero rescues those who have been previously 
swallowed by the monster. There is aggression 
plus anxiety, projection and reparation. In the 
development of the myth there is a transformation 
of the original phantasy content due to defense 
mechanisms but also an Id-transformation in which 
the myth becomes genitalized. The phallic aspect of 
the hero becomes prominent and his anxiety is now 
castration anxiety—W. A. Varvel (Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station). 

5004. Tompkins, J. B. Penis envy and incest: a 

case report. Psychoanal. Rev., 
The anxieties, masculine mannerisms, and vaginis- 
mus of a middle-aged woman are attributed to 
penis-envy induced by early incestuous advances by 
her father.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


5005. Weigl-Pisk, M. Zur Psychologie der 
Todfeindschaft. (The psychology of mortal ani- 
mosity.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1940, 25, 214- 
220.—The author reviews the practices of head- 
hunting prevalent among different tribes and ex- 
plains the relation of the hunter to his victim as a 
basically homosexual desire in which he identifies 
himself with the murdered enemy. Only through 
bringing about his death can this love be expressed 
and the love-object be fully possessed.—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

5006. Wilson, G. W. A prophetic dream reported 
by Abraham Lincoln. Amer. Imago, 1940, 1, No. 3, 
42-48.—Lincoln’s carelessness in exposing himself to 
physical attack contrasts with his many presenti- 
ments and his pessimistic attitude regarding his 
own fate. The manifest content of a dream shortly 
before his death depicts his exhibitionistic and self- 
destructive impulses as well as the omniscience and 
denial of actual death by the dreamer. He attri- 
buted prophetic significance to his dreams.—W. A. 
Varvel (lowa Child Welfare Research Station). 


5003-5012 


5007. Wilson, G. W. John Wilkes Booth; father 
murderer. Amer. Imago, 1940, 1, No. 3, 49-60.— 
“The purpose of this presentation is to attempt a 
reconstruction of the character of John Wilkes 
Booth, the murderer of Abraham Lincoln: to show 
that the assassin was suffering from paranoia at the 
time of the assassination and that this murder was 
compulsively committed and represented the phys- 
ical expression of an overwhelming, repressed patri- 
cidal impulse. Booth’s act not only constituted 
unconscious father-murder, but represented uncon- 
scious suicide as well.’’"—W. A. Varvel (lowa Child 
Welfare Research Station). 

5008. Zilboorg, G. Loneliness; its relation to 
narcissism. Atlant. Mon., 1938, 161, 45-54. 


[See also abstracts 4858, 4903, 5013, 5015, 5031, 
5040, 5079, 5150. ] 
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5009. Baruk, H. [Some remarks on the problem 
of hysteria.] Arch. Neurol. Bucarest, 1938, 2, 
60-76. 

5010. Beltran, J. R. Concepto de normal y 
aonormal en psicologiad. (Concept of the normal and 
abnormal in psychology.) An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. 
Aires, 2, 1938, 253—266.—Normal vs. abnormal psy- 
chology isa problem of evaluation. Absolute normal- 
ity does not exist. Practical normality consists of a 
combination of factors which permits socialization; 
abnormality is social unadaptability. At every stage 
from the savage to modern scientific psychology, the 
There are, 


pivot of normality is the common man. 
however, different modes of mentality which cannot 


be equated, and diverse levels. Mental abnormality 
rests on certain salient differences from normal 
mentality: differences in sensory perceptions, ideas 
of space and time, coincidence of perception and 
representation, confusion of objects perceived in 
dreams and in the waking state. This different 
perception of the external world produces a different 
internal reality, and hence a difference of concepts, 
thinking, emotional drives, and mode of life. Psy- 
chotic mentality should be considered under an 
autonymous criterion and linked to normal psychol- 
ogy only with the greatest reserve-—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

5011. Biewald, E. Beitrag zur Erforschung der 
Psyche der alteren Mongoloiden. (Contribution to 
the study of the mental life of older Mongolians.) 
Mschr. Kinderheilk., 1940, 82, 197-218.—Detailed 
case studies are presented of 7 adult mongolian 
imbeciles, illustrated by photographs and reproduc- 
tions of their drawings and handwriting. The 
author stresses the fact that in spite of similarities 
in general behavior that are only slightly less marked 
than the similarities in their physical appearance, 
nevertheless each has his own individual peculiarities 
or personality that differentiate him from all others. 
—F, L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

5012. Borges, J. C. C. [The Rorschach test in 
epilepsy.] Neurobiologia, Pernambuco, 1938, 1, 
29-35. 
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5013. Breuer, J., & Freud, S. Zur Theorie des 
hysterischen Anfalles. (The theory of the hysterical 
attack.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. Imago, 1940, 25, 107- 
110.—This is an unpublished manuscript dated 
November, 1892. Hysterical phenomena can be 
explained only on the basis of dissociation. Ques- 
tioning of hypnotized patients during seizures has 
enabled the authors to characterize these phenomena 
as follows. (1) Some remembered event constitutes 
the constant and essential content of a recurring 
attack. (2) This event is invariably the experience 
which caused the first seizure, the psychic trauma. 
(3) This content is always unconscious, because the 
patient wishes to forget the experience or because it 
occurred during an exceptional mental state. (4) 
In either case, a normal solution by means of associa- 
tive thought processes or motor reactions would 
have presented difficulties to the nervous system, 
so that the experience had to be repressed.—/1/. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


5014. Buscaino, V. M. [Biological viewpoint of 
hysteria. ] Arch. Neurol. Bucarest, 1938, 2, 147 ff. 


5015. Chassell, J. Psychoanalytic therapy in a 
mental hospital. /Psychiairy, 1940, 3, 181-188.- 
The author, after 8,060 hours of experience over a 


period of 7 years, discusses the applicability of 


psychoanalytic therapy to mental hospital patients. 
He finds it of service in re-establishing interpersonal 
relationships of a productive character, but con- 
cludes that the psychoanalytic treatment of hospital- 
ized patients, while productive of some excellent 


results, is still a field for investigation rather than 
for mass exploitation. An appendix of the results 
on 32 patients and the number of hours required by 
each is given.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

5016. Christensen, J. C. [The diagnostic value 
of electroencephalogram in surgery. ] Arch. argent. 
Neurol., 1939, 21, 5-29. 

5017. Claude, H. [Some observations on hys- 
teria and schizophrenia. ] Arch. Neurol. Bucarest, 
1938, 2, 23-29. 

5018. Darrow, C. W., & Solomon, A. P. Mutism 
and resistance behavior in psychotic patients. 
A physiologic study. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1940, 96, 
1441-1454.—Blood pressure, respiration, and gal- 
vanic responses of the right palm and the back of the 
same hand were recorded. In the resistant cases of 
the mute patients studied “there is a predominance 
of smaller galvanic responses in the presence of 
definite blood pressure reactions suggestive of 
neural or humoral inhibition of autonomic responses; 
with the passive submissive patients there are strong 
reactions by both the galvanic and blood pressure 
mechanisms suggestive of uninhibited autonomic 
response, and with indifference mutism both re- 
sponses tend to be small, suggestive of diminished 
autonomic activity.’’—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

5019. Dimolesco, A. {The mechanism and treat- 
ment of hysterical mutism. | Arch. Neurol. Bucarest, 
1938, 2, 15-22. 
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5020. Federn, P. The determination of hysteria 
versus obsessional neurosis. Psychoanal. Re 
1940, 27, 265-276.—The obsessed patient is charac. 
terized by his subservience to four “rules’’: (1) thy 
rule of proscription, or obsessional exactitude: (2 
the rule of isolation, or noninterference with the 
performance of the obsession or compulsion; (3) the 
rule of emptiness, or absence of other emotion than 
that involved in the obsession; and (4) the rule of 
devotion, the whole ego attends to the performance 
The hysteric is under no such obligations. The 
conditions are further distinguished by an absence 
and by the vigor with which he preserves his eg 
boundaries. In addition, the fears of the hysteri 
are death-fears, those of the obsessional are thinking 
fears. Hysteria corresponds to feminine passivity 
obsessions to male activity. In hysteria many eg 
states are represented in one symptom; in obsessi 
many conflicts are reacted to in one ego stat 
G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


5021. Froment, J. [The problem of hysteria. 
Arch. Neurol. Bucarest, 1938, 2, 33-45. 

5022. Gelma,E. [Hysteria and pithiatism as seen 
by a psychiatrist. ] Arch. Neurol. Bucarest, 1938, 2, 
52-60. 

5023. Gorriti, F. Avitilizaci6n de la realidad en 
la percepcién exterior. (Avitalization of reality i: 
external perception.) An. Inst. Psicol. Uni 
Aires, 1938, 2, 333-341.—A report of a case 
chronic derealization in all sensorial spheres 
man 24 years old, beginning with anxiety attacks 
due to fear of losing his wife. The patient was 
reduced to a state of unendurable malaise 
anxiety. Gorriti considers the case an anxiet\ 
syndrome resulting in a profound disturbance 
cenaesthesia, and developing into hypochondria 
anxiety, the first localization of which was a feel: 
of weight in the head. The object of the report ist 
emphasize the importance of disturbed vital feel! 
in cases of anxiety.— M. FE. Morse (Baltimore). 


5024. Hadley, E. E. Syphilis and personatity 
disorder. Psychiatry, 1940, 3, 177-179. 
of the common tendency to associate guilt w 
sex, the presence of a syphilitic infection, actual 
imaginary, constitutes a highly charged emot 
experience of a special peculiar traumatic significa 
to the personality. Hence, therapy of sy) 
should include adequate provision for thera; 
relation to personality implications.—M. //. / 
son (Eloise Hospital). 

5025. Halperin, S. L. A case of farnilial mon- 
golism. J. Hlered., 1940, 31, 218-242 
Schwesinger (American Museum of Nationa 
tory). 

5026. Halstead, W. C. Preliminary analysis 0! 
grouping behavior in patients with cerebral injury 
by the method of equivalent and non-equivalent 
stimuli. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1940, 96, 1263 1294 
The author's interest was “in securing informal! 
as to ways in which perceptual material of var! 
kinds can be organized or integrated by 
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‘ndividuals and by patients with cerebral injury.’ 
fest-situations requiring sorting or grouping of 
heterogeneous test-objects according to individual 
preference have been developed and applied in 
junction with Kliiver’s method of equivalent 
snd non-equivalent stimuli. Preliminary analysis 
licated that under certain conditions factors other 
attitude may be predominant in controlling 
ch behavior. There were 62 test objects which 
differed in size, shape, color, brightness, weight, 
material, hardness and position. Patients were 
raged to verbalize their interests in the ob- 
and were tested for recall and for nominal 
equivalence. Individuals with frontal lobe lesions, 
hen compared with normal individuals and indi- 
iduals with a cerebral lesion posterior to the frontal 
bes, employed fewer objects spontaneously, re- 
alled fewer objects after an interval of five minutes, 
nd showed little or no differential recall of grouped 
as opposed to ungrouped objects.—R. Goldman 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

5027. Henderson, J. L. Alcoholism: its psychia- 
tric treatment. Calif. west. Med., 1940, 52, 11-15.— 
[Three chief reasons for addiction are: (1) ‘‘to be a 

and compensate for his feelings of inade- 

2) to find a way of rebelling and allowing 

or his destructive impulses; and (3) to obtain 
easure."’ The alcoholic is emotionally immature 
nd alcohol gives temporary comfort of the sort 
received from his parents. The alcoholic is 
raid of adult situations. Psychotherapy consists 


ects 


removing the fears and the misconceptions which 


the alcoholic’s emotional growth—W. L. 
kins (Milwaukee). 

5028. Ingham, S. S. A neuropsychiatric concep- 
tion of symbolism. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 
1939, 4, No. 3. 

5029. Jellinek, E. M., & Jolliffe, N. Effects of 
alcohol on the individual: review of the literature 
of 1939, Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1940, 1, 110-181.— 
[his is the first of a series of projected annual 

rveys of the literature on alcohol undertaken by 
the Research Council on Problems of Alcohol. 

regard to psychiatric and psychological studies 

authors conclude, ‘“‘Accumulation of observa- 

ns on old lines and duplication of experiments will 

lly lead to anything else than variations on old 

es. If any advance in the theory of alcohol 

tion can be expected it may come from experi- 

n based on gaps in the literature and pos- 

/m a mature analysis of existing data.” 
ences.—W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

5030. Karn, H. W. Experimental neurosis in 
infrahuman animals—a bibliography. Psychol. Rec., 
4, 35-39.—A bibliography of 40 references grouped 
it) categories. —P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

_ US. Katan, M. Die Rolle des Wortes in der 
Schizophrenie und Manie. (The role of the word 
phrenia and mania.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. 

1940, 25, 138-173.—Symbolism is an essen- 
iracteristic of the language of schizophrenic 

inic patients alike, but the former are con- 


5027-5036 


scious of the relation between the symbol and the 
repressed concept. This mechanism serves the 
purpose of self-protection, and the patient identifies 
the symbol with the symbolized experience. Thus, 
the schizophrenic reconstructs his world through 
word symbols, while in manic-depressive psychoses 
verbal symbols connect the patient with the outside 
world by themselves becoming symptoms, substi- 
tuted for pathological experiences.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

5032. Katzenelbogen, S. A critical appraisal 
of “shock therapies’ in the major psychoses, II— 
insulin. Psychiatry, 1940, 3, 211-231.—In a review 
of psychological studies, note is made of the findings 
of disorders of perception of forms, dimensions, and 
movements; of disturbances in temporal and spatial 
orientation and identification, difficulty in naming 
objects, the display of mannerisms, erotic reactions, 
homosexual tendencies, perseverations during hypo- 
glycemic states; and of the cheerful attitude toward 
surroundings upon complete recovery from the 
hypoglycemic state. Recovery after insulin is 
marked by objective insight but no understanding 
of the psychodynamics of reactions. The significance 
of these studies is felt to lie in their usefulness in 
predicting the outcome of insulin therapy. Simi 
larly, review of the electroencephalographic studies 
discloses a weak pre-insulin alpha rhythm, a marked 
increase during the first two hours after insulin 
administration, followed by a gradual decrease to the 
pre-insulin level after the administration of glucose. 
However, studies as yet are somewhat conflicting 
but the changes in the delta index is regarded as a 
useful criterion in following therapeutic achieve- 
ments.— VM. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

5033. Kintner,G. Two cases of Adie’s syndrome. 
Optom. Wkly, 1940, 31, 325-327.—Two cases of 
tonic pupil (Adie’s syndrome) are reported, with 
differentiation of symptoms of Argyll-Robertson 
pupil. The former is probably caused by a congenital 
lesion; the latter is usually caused by neurosyphilis. 

-D. J. Shaad (Institute of Ophthalmology, New 
York City). 

5034. Kirkendall, L. A. Sex adjustments of 
young men. New York: Harper, 1940. Pp 
xiii + 215. $2.00.—The author discusses partial 
sublimation, masturbation, homosexuality, petting, 
and sexual intercourse, informatively and critically, 
as forms of sex adjustment for young men. Empha- 
sis is placed on partial sublimation as the most 
desirable adjustment, and some specific suggestions 
are offered to aid in achieving this. Eighteen com- 
mon misconceptions in regard to sex are listed and 
briefly discussed.—D. R. Riggs (Burlington, Vt.). 

5035. Laignel-Lavastine, —. [On the psycho- 
physiological mechanism in some cases of pithi- 
atism. | Arch. Neurol. Bucarest, 1938, y 2 30-32. 

5036. Lewis, N. D. C. Personality factors in 
alcoholic addiction. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1940, 1, 
21-44.—A review of the psychiatric theories ad- 
vanced to explain the personality of the alcoholic. 
“After considering the problem from all angles one is 
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inclined to conclude that the type of behavior re- 
leased by alcohol (and perhaps by some other sub- 
stances as well) depends upon the constitution of the 
individual, which in the broadest sense of the term 
is the sum total of the hereditary and environmental 
factors as expressed in the soma, energies, and 
integrations (including ‘mind’) of the organism 
which is at all times operating under the evolu- 
tionary guidance of two great forces: i.e., the re- 
productive and the destructive drives.” i a 
Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

5037. Machado, J. da C. [A contribution to the 
study of mental hygiene in the Rio Grande. | 
Neurobiologia, Pernambuco, 1938, 1, 204-211. 


5038. Mahler-Schoenberger, H., & Silberpfennig, 
I. Der Rorschach’sche Formdeutversuch als Hilfs- 
mittel zum Verstindnis der Psychologie Hirn- 
kranker. I. Zur Psychologie der Amputierten. 
(The investigation of the comprehension of the 
Rorschach forms as an aid to psychological under- 
standing of cerebral disorders. I. Contribution to 
the psychology of the amputee.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 40, 302-327.—The investi- 
gators gave the Rorschach to 12 patients with missing 
limbs who had illusions of the phantom member and 
5 who did not have the illusion. In 9 of the first 
group there were anatomical references to an ex- 
cessive degree, as high as 100%. On the basis of 
these data the writers discuss the unconscious 
psychic processes of this type of patient.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

5039. Meggendorfer, F. Gerichtliche Psychia- 
trie. (Forensic psychiatry.) Fortschr. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1940, 12, 153-164.—The article is con- 
cerned generally with new laws for habitual criminals 
with special reference to measures for their safety 
and improvement. The problem of the disposition 
of the psychopath is discussed. Regulations con- 
cerning castration including those eligible, contra- 
indications, etc. are included in the survey. Bib- 
liography.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 


5040. Menninger, K.A. Psychoanalytic psychia- 

: theory and practice. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1940, 4, 105-123.—The contributions of psycho- 
analysis to psychiatric theory include: (1) the con- 
cept of the unconscious; (2) insight into the meaning 
of symptoms; (3) knowledge of the nature of the 
patient’s unseen conflicts; (4) modifications in the 
concepts of the established psychiatric syndromes; 
(5) recognition of the self-destructive goal and 
techniques of the personality; (6) recognition of the 
function of therapy as one of releasing and redis- 
tributing misplaced aggressive energy and encourag- 
ing or permitting the development of more satis- 
factory erotic objectives. Psychoanalysis has had 
less influence on psychiatry in practice than in 
theory. It has given us a better conception of 
personality structure, motives and conflicts but as a 
therapeutic technique it has operated according to 
the all-or-none law. There should be further study 
of the practical methods of psychotherapy, based on 
analytic theory but not on analytic technique. 


FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


The author discusses practical applications o/ 
analytic theory to the physical environment of the 
hospital, the attitudes of the personnel, and the 
management of patients. He concludes with , 
survey of such specific therapeutic modalities as 
occupational therapy, recreational therapy, educa. 
tional therapy, bibliotherapy and psychotherap) 
The psychoanalytic hospital offers unusual oppor 
tunities for training psychiatrists—W. A. Vapye! 
(lowa Child Welfare Research Station). 


5041. Meyer, F. M. Zur Psychologie und 
Behandlung des Alkoholkranken. (The psychology 
and treatment of alcoholics.) Zbl. Psychother. 
1940, 12, 23-—38.—Addiction neuroses are distin. 
guished from other neuroses not qualitatively byt 
quantitatively, through extreme mental and physical 
disturbance of the self, elevation and spreading 
the ego, and eventual identification with a world ; 
fantasy which permits no compromise with sort 
Addiction is of two kinds: incorporation (alcohol 
caffein, nicotine, etc.) and activity addictions 
(kleptomania, wanderlust, etc.). All have the same 
psychology, may co-exist, and affect both schiz 
and cyclothymics. Alcohol is the most commo: 
intoxicant because of its reputation, ease of access 
and association with religious and social customs 
Peoples whose religion and way of life favor « 
templative isolation prefer opium. Of all races, the 
Jewish is the least inclined to alcohol. The need 
for intoxication, i.e. relief from tormenting tensior 
is always a regression of the immature, but there 
is also a healthy, unsought intoxication as in dedica 
tion, beauty, love. The treatment of chronic 
alcoholism consists in detoxication during prolonged 
sleep, followed by depth psychotherapy.—.J. | 
Morse (Baltimore). 

5042. Millitzer, M. M. Classic case of ‘‘sensory” 
aphasia with autopsy. Bull. Los Angeles neurol 
Soc., 1939, 4, No. 3. 

5043. Moreno, J. L. Psychodramatic treatment 
of psychoses. Sociometry, 1940, 3, 115-132 
Psychoses can be treated by use of the psychodrama 
even in those cases, rejected by Freud, where trans- 
ference is impossible. Basic to the understanding 
the treatment is the ‘“psychodramatic principles, 
providing an objectification of the ‘imaginary 
reality,’’ through the assistance of the psychiatrist 
and the staff of “auxiliary egos.’’ This permits the 
channeling and anchoring of delusions, opening 
them to correction and guidance. A variety 
techniques may be employed to assist in creating the 
imaginary world, especially with narcissistic psyc! 
ics. The substitute role, mirror, protection 
versal, symbolic distance, and double ego techn 
are described. A small number of patients resists 
any participation in the psychodrama, whatever 
techniques are employed. With such patients 
auxiliary world technique may be ongper ig? ad. 
such patients the entire institution and 
respond in terms of the patient's delusional : system 
Three such cases are briefly described. It is reporte’ 
that 33 psychotic patients have been treated: ° 
involutional psychotics, 10 manic depressives, 4° 
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18 schizophrenics, including 12 paranoids in whom 
transference was absent or negligible. Nevertheless 
it was possible “‘to inaugurate a systematic course 
of treatment in which there was a high degree of 
participation and leadership on the part of the 
patien ts.”” Through the psychodramatic process 
we were in a position to arrest further deterioration 
and, in many cases, to guide the patients into 
lationships which were better suited to a life out- 
"—-I. J. Stone (Vassar). 


a 
ie the institution. 
“5044 Morita, S. Der Begriff der Nervositat. 

The concept of nervousness.) Zbl. Psychother., 
4940, 12, 38-53.—Nervousness as observed in 
lanan and China is not due to exhaustion or ab- 
not constitution, but is anticipatory suffering 
hased on hypochondriacal mood and continued 
action and reaction. It is paralyzing death-fear, 
derived from normal substernal or epigastric sensa- 

ns associated with anxiety, which are intensely 

ctivated on subsequent occasions, absorb atten- 
and impose precautions. The conditions are 

the same as in hysteria, but the reactions are differ- 
ent. Nervousness is conscious and _ intellectual; 
ibject knows the reason for his anxiety. It is 

t common among introspective, self-controlled, 
imistic young people. One-half of university 

idents are more or less affected. It occurs in 3 

ms: general (so-called neurasthenia); paroxysmal 
anticipatory anxiety, beginning with observation of 

r reading about circulatory death; and obsessive 

pochondriacal thoughts. The latter are due to 

sunderstanding of normal thought processes, and 
the struggle to suppress or refute the idea consti- 
tutes the obsession. Psychic resistance is torment.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5045. Mouchet, E. Un caso de mutismo emo- 
cional curado por sugesti6én en estado de vigilia. 
A case of emotional mutism cured by suggestion in 
the waking state.) An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 
1938, 2, 443-446.—Cases of mutism are not rare 
luring wars and revolutions. Mouchet reports 
ne such case in a woman 36 years old, during the 
ecent Argentine revolution. He cured her within 
two minutes, 24 hours after the onset of the condi- 

M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5046. Myerson, A. Alcohol: a study of social 
ambivalence. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1940, 1, 
}-20.—Statistics on alcoholism among Jews and 
mong women show that social tradition and social 


rel 


rmal 


pressure are all- important factors in the genesis of 
holism. ‘The main road to the prevention of 
holism is a personal temperate attitude brought 

by the development of a new and wise social 


labeled 
(Mil- 


appropriately be 
"—-W. L. Wilkins 


dition, which may 
lightened hedonism’. 
5047. Nichols, I. C., & Hunt, J. McV. A case of 
partial bilateral frontal lobectomy. A psychopatho- 
logical study. Amer. J. Psychtat., 1940, 96, 1063- 
\087.—The case reported had a relatively small loss 
tal tissue, yet his efficiency had been markedly 
Psychometric tests, standard tests of 
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deficit in cases of cerebral damage, and tests 
specifically adapted to this patient were given. The 
patient’s deficit is formulated as follows: ‘‘Failure to 
supply spontaneously fresh modes of attack on a 
problem apparently resulting from an inability to 
abstract that aspect of the situation causing the 
difficulty, a rigidity of the ‘categorical attitude,’ 
a sharp limitation in the number of lines of endeavor 
that he can successfully keep separated simul- 
taneously, and inability to integrate several aspects 
of a situation.’"—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

5048. Nielsen, J. M. The unsolved problems in 
aphasia. I. Alexia in “‘motor’’ aphasia. Bull. Los 
Angeles neurol. Soc., 1939, 4, No. 3. 


5049. Paskind, H. A., & Brown, M. Psychoses 
resembling schizophrenia occurring with emotional 
stress and ending in recovery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1940, 96, 1379-1388.—The five patients discussed 
developed their psychoses in jail—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


5050. Paulian, D. [Present-day conception of 
hysteria. ] Arch. Neurol. Bucarest, 1938, 2, 3-8. 


5051. Pinsent, E. F. The mental health services 
of Oxford City, Oxfordshire, and Berkshire. Oxford: 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 87. 2/—. 

5052. Radovici, A. [Hysteria and the dienceph- 
alon.} Arch. Neurol. Bucarest, 1938, 2, 9-14. 


5053. Rosanoff, A. J. The problem of alcohol 
and drug addiction. Calif. J. second. Educ., 1940, 
15, 203-207.—(Educ. Abst. V: 728). 


5054. Riimke, H. C. [Treatment of so-called 
infantile neuroses. ] Ned. Tijdschr. Geneesk., 1939, 
83, 483 ff.—( Child Develpm. Abstr. XIV: 812). 

5055. Salmon, A. [The problem of hysteria. } 
Arch. Neurol. Bucarest, 1938, 2, 77 ff. 


5056. Schatia, V. The “Master Builder’: a case 
of involutional psychosis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1940, 
27, 311-318.—Halvard Solness, the Master Builder, 
was a dependent personality who reacted to involu- 
tion by first fighting the younger generation, and 
later by identifying himself with youth in a psychotic 
phantasy.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

5057. Silbermann, I. The psychical experiences 
during the shocks in shock therapy. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1940, 21, 179-200.—The various mental 
stages and reactions of 12 psychotic patients, 
experienced in relation to their treatment with 
insulin and triazol, were noted in detail and classi 
fied into two general groups of sensations: (1) 
regression reactions, occurring between the injec- 
tion and the shock, and (2) restitution reactions 
occurring after the shock. Discussion is given of 
these sensations in terms of alterations of libidinal 
cathexes, and the author considers that insulin 
and triazol shocks are experienced in the same man- 
ner except for the difference in the intensity of the 
exciting forces. He concludes that the essential 
features in both are intense fear and the experience 
of death with the subsequent experience of rebirth 
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and associated euphoria.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

5058. Smith, A. Psychologic importance of play 
in a children’s hospital. Arch. phys. Ther., 1939, 
June, 20.—( Child Develpm. Abstr. XIV: 816). 

5059. Tamm, A. Die psychische Behandlung von 
Stottern und Phonasthenie. (The mental treatment 
of stuttering and phonasthenia.) Acta paediatr., 
Stockh., 1939, 25.—A consideration of various types 
of treatment of these speech difficulties from exer- 
cises to psychoanalysis with emphasis on the point 
that since stuttering is a neurotic condition exercises 
alone may sometimes be harmful.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

5060. Vincent, C. [Hysteria and the functions of 
the diencephalon. ] Arch. Neurol. Bucarest, 1938, 
2, 46-51. 

5061. Weigert, E. V. Psychoanalytic notes on 
sleep and convulsion treatment in functional psy- 
choses. Psychiatry, 1940, 3, 189-209.—After dis- 
cussion of the physico-chemical and psychological 
interpretations of prolonged narcosis, insulin and 
me*razol therapies in psychoses, the author reports 
at length observations on patients so treated. 
After evaluating these observations in terms of 
personality reactions, he concludes that these 
therapies do not serve to effect the necessary changes 
in character attitudes toward life problems and that 
a cure of the psychosis cannot be achieved until 
there is some re-educative developmental process of 
shaping the ego anew. Chemotherapy should have 


only a limited application.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 


5062. Weitbrecht, H. J. Die allgemeine Psycho- 
pathologie im Jahre 1938. (General psychopath- 
ology in 1938.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1940, 
12, 165-192.—The article surveys important articles 
published i in the field during 1938 under the headings 
of types of expericence, properties of experience, and 
the background of experience. Bibliography.—D. S. 
Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 

5063. Wilson, M. Borderland minds. Boston: 
Meador, 1940. Pp. 203. $2.00.—The author gives 
a personal account of her observations during her 
five year stay in a mental hospital as a voluntary 
mental patient.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

5064. Wittneben, H. Therapeutische Versuche 
bei Jugendlichen mit konstitutioneller Extremvaria- 
tion. (Therapeutic experiments with adolescents 
showing extreme constitutional variation.) Z. Kin- 
derforsch., 1940, 48, 215-259.—A description, illus- 
trated by line drawings and photographs, of the 
use of the method of capillary-microscopy outlined 
by Jaensch in 1921 as a means of differentiating the 
feeble-minded who are likely to be benefitted by 
endocrine treatment and those whose deficiency is 
attributable to causes beyond present methods of 
scientific control. The importance of sterilization 
for the latter group is stressed.—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 

5065. Yoshida, S. Seishin hakujakuji no jinkaku 
k6z6. II. (The structure of character in feeble- 


AND CHARACTER 


minded children. II.) Kyéiku Shinri Kenkyg 
1940, 15, 130-155.—By means of various figur 
feeble- minded children were tested and the dynan 
of their perception was clarified. The results jy 
cate that the feeble-minded have an inclination to 
go to a strong gestalt and to minimum pregnar 
showing less ability of reorganization, w hich 
remarkable in the internal force. It was concluded 
that by feeble-mindedness is meant not only def 
ciency of intellect but also feebleness of total char. 
acter.—R, Kuroda (Keijo). 

re 


[See also abstracts 4828, 4861, 4876, 4881, 4966, 
5072, 5155, 5201, 5220, 5255.] 
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5066. Baumgarten, F. Die Partnerschaft als 
grundlegendes Problem der Charakterologie. (Part. 
nership as the basic problem of characterology 
Acta psychol., Hague, 1940, 5, 53—62.—Such social 
feelings as thankfulness, envy, and the like, not onl) 
require a give and take between two or more persons 
but also get their qualities from the kind of partner 
present in the situation and the degree of his reac 
tions. Independently strong as any such fe 
seems to the one reporting it, it is always relat 
to the variables contributed by the co-acting partne: 
—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 

5067. Boynton, P. L. The relationship of hobbies 
to personality characteristics of school children. 
J. exp. Educ., 1940, 8, 363-367.—An analysis 
personality test data for boys and girls having 
various hobbies leads the author to the following 
conclusions: (1) The absence of a hobby appears t 
be associated with a different and probably | 
desirable type of personality adjustment thar 
found, on the average, in any hobby group. 
Hobbies do not appear to be associated in any 
significant degree with undesirable personality 
evaluations, but certain hobbies do appear t 
associated with desirable evaluations with greater 
frequency than do others. If a value exists at al 
for hobbies it tends to be a positive rather tha 
negative one. (3) Sex differences both in h 
and in the significance attached to them are pr 
nounced in many cases.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburg! 

5068. Garnett, M. Knowledge and character. 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1939. ° 
xii + 358. 18/—. 

5069. Jordan, T. F., & Kehoe, J. A. Individual 
differences as viewed by modern schools of psj- 
chology. Cath. educ. Rev., 1940, 38, 20! 
W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

5070. Mary Catherine, Sister. The psychology 
Robinson. Cath. educ. Rev., 1940, 38, 354-3500 
discussion of the manner in which the poet Ed» 
Arlington Robinson treats failure.—W. Wu 
(Milwaukee). 

5071. Robertson, A. E., & Stromberg, E. Ll. 4 
comparison of the personality test scores of rural 
and urban college women. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 14 
411-414.—Scores on the Royer Inventory failed ' 
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statistically significant differences between 
ind urban groups of college women. The best 
the poorest adjustments were found in the 
Certain items showed large differ- 


r-ban group. 
the groups.—G. Brighouse (Occi- 


ences between 
1¢ ntal). 
5072. Sheldon, W. H., Stevens, S. S., & Tucker, 
W.B. The varieties of human physique. New York: 
Harper, 1940. Pp. xii + 347. $4.50.—Based on a 
jetailed study of frontal, dorsal and lateral photo- 
vraphs of 4000 male subjects of college age, a 3 
‘imensional scheme for describing human physique 
sformulated. Kretschmer’s constitutional typology 
s discarded in favor of one based on 3 first order 
:riables or components, endomorphy, mesomorphy, 
ind ectomorphy, each of which is found in an indi- 
vidual physique and indicated by one of a set of 3 
numerals designating a somatotype or patterning 
these morphological components. Seventy-six 
jiferent somatotypes are described and illustrated. 
[hese somatotypical designations are objectively 
sssigned on the basis of the use of 18 anthropometric 
ndice Second-order variables also isolated and 
tudied are dysplasia, gynandromorphy, texture and 
hirsutism. Historical trends in constitutional re- 
search are summarized. A detailed description is 
the development of the somatotyping 


given ol 


technique combining anthroposcopic and anthropo- 


metric methods. Reference is made to somato- 
typing with the aid of a specially devised machine. 
fopics discussed include: the choice of variables, 
morphological scales, a geometrical representation 

f somatotypes, the independence of components, 

relational data, the problem of norms, the modi- 
fability of a somatotype, hereditary and endocrine 
influences and the relation of constitution to tem- 
perament, mental disease, clinical studies, crime and 
lelinquency, and the differential education of 
hildren. Descriptive sketches of variants of the 
ctomorphic components are given. Appendices 
list tables for somatotyping and a series of drawings 

{ 9 female somatotypes. An annotated bibliog- 

is followed by a more general one. 272 

otographs and drawings illustrate the somato- 
types. —P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

5073. Smith, G. W. Constructive human rela- 
tionships. Allentown, Pa.: Inst. of Human Rela- 
tions, 1940. Pp. 351. $3.50.—Practical guidance 
lor getting along with the other fellow.—(Courtesy 
Publishers’ Weekly). 

5074. Stumpfil, F. Erbpsychologie des Charak- 
ters. (Psychology of the heredity of character.) 
‘iandb. Erbbiol., 1939, 5, Part 1, 368-444.—The 
iuthor reports in detail the older and newer methods 
| research on the heredity of character, particularly 
the psychological investigations of twins. The 
hereditary foundations of personality at large and 
problems of natural selection are treated. The prob- 
‘em is evaluated from the viewpoint of racial hygiene 
and developmental psychology.—P. L. Krieger 
Leipzig). 

S075. Trawick, McE. Trait-consistency in per- 
sonality: a differential investigation. rch. Psychol., 


5072-5079 


N. Y., 1940, No. 248. Pp. 45.—The present in- 
vestigation of trait-consistency in personality de- 
scribes two theoretical concepts of consistency and 
selects trait-consistent individuals by means of 
statistical devices representative of each concept. 
These individuals were then characterized in terms 
of dynamic psychological elements appearing to be 
operative in the development of trait-consistency. 
The correlation method was less satisfactory in this 
type of investigation than the method of contrasted 
groups implicit in the psychograph. Both selective 
indices represent trait-consistent personalities as 
generally self-confident, insightful, objectively mod- 
est, and goal-seekers. The inference is made that a 
study of trait-consistency by the method here 
employed introduces an approach to the funda- 
mental problem of personality integration and to the 
discovery of elements which operate in its develop- 
ment.—E. M. Achilles (New York City). 

5076. Wellek, A. Typologie der Musikbegabung 
im deutschen Volke. (Typology of musical ability 
among Germans.) Arb. EntwPsychol., 1939, No. 20. 
Pp. 307. 

5077. Wells, F. L. The mental measure of 
Merrill Moore. Life & Letters Today, 1939, 21, 
No. 19, 27-36.—A report of a psychometric study 
of the author of M, One thousand autobiographical 
sonnets. A _ brief biographical sketch is given. 
It is reported that in tests of general intelligence, 
Moore stands high, but not as high as might be 
expected. His outstanding performance occurs on 
such verbal tests as opposites. He is found to be 
relatively strongest with verbal symbols, somewhat 
less so in manipulations, and least good with number 
concepts. With the Rorschach test, Moore's 
response is characterized by great vividness and 
richness.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

5078. Wickert, F. A test for personal goal-values. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 259-274.—9 items (free- 
dom, helpfulness, new experience, power, recognition, 
response, security, submission, workmanship) were 
selected from various lists of human desires. These 
nine seemed to sample a continuum of desires. 
Hypothetical situations with 4 alternatives illus- 
trating these items were then prepared in a form 
similar to that used in the Allport-Vernon test. 
The test shows a considerable degree of internal 
consistency.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


[See also abstracts 4913, 4945, 4986, 5011, 5034, 
5036, 5064, 5119, 5134, 5154, 5249. ] 
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5079. Aginsky, B. W. The socio-psychological 
significance of death among the Pomo Indians. 
Amer. Imago, 1940, 1, No. 3, 1-11.—To the Pomo 
Indians of Northern California every death and 
misfortune was the result of retaliation either trom 
the supernaturals or from some other individual. 
The supernaturals retaliated for the infringement 
of a taboo or for the attainment of too much personal 
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power. A meeting with a malevolent supernatural 
resulted in a state resembling catatonia or in an 
accident. Individuals retaliated for real or fancied 
injuries by impregnating their enemies through 
magic with poison. In both cases the person was 
psychologically prepared for death and could do 
nothing to fight it off. Such institutionalized beliefs 
brought about many deaths where recovery would 
otherwise have occurred. Examples are given. The 
concept of overt planned suicide was quite foreign 
and unintelligible to the culture—W. A. Varvel 
(lowa Child Welfare Research Station). 


5080. Aginsky, B. W. An Indian’s soliloquy. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1940, 46, 43-44.—A statement of an 
elderly California Indian to an anthropologist, 
concerning the Indian family, its role in Indian life 
as contrasted with white life, and changes in the 
Indian family created by the whites.—D. L. Glick 
(Brown). 

5081. Allport, F. H. An event-system theory of 
collective action: with illustrations from economic 
and political phenomena and the production of war. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 417-445.—Collective social 
action, and the end-results of such action, are capable 
of description in terms of event-systems and their 
properties, dynamics and changes.—G. Brighouse 
(Occidental). 

5082. Allport, F. H., & Hanchett,G.A. The war- 
producing behavior of citizens: a scale of measure- 
ment, with preliminary results in imagined situa- 
tions. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 447-490.—Results 
on a scale for measuring the strength of war-produc- 
ing behavior indicate that there probably is some 
general characteristic or generalized attitude which 
affects the degree of war-producing inclination 
shown by an individual. Citizens tested in 1938 
were markedly low in their self-predicted war- 
producing behavior but somewhat higher in their 
estimates of what the behavior of others should be. 
There is a slight but consistent tendency for younger 
individuals to be higher in their self-predicted war- 
producing behavior.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

5083. Anastasi, A., & Foley, J. P., Jr. The study 
of “populistic painters’? as an approach to the 
psychology of art. /. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 353- 
368.—Populistic painters are modern primitives, 
or artists without formal training, who earn their 
livings in some occupation other than art and who 
paint for their own enjoyment. An analysis of a 
recent showing of such paintings shows the following 
characteristics: minuteness of detail and meticulous 
execution; sharpness of outlines; stiffness of pose of 
human and animal figures; distortions of perspective, 
proportions, and of the human form; unnatural 
colors; stylized representation and over-decorative- 
ness; literal portrayal of allegories; combinations of 
more than one medium of expression; filling in the 
whole canvas.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


5084. [Anon.] Students’ dissertations in soci- 
ology. Amer. J. Sociol., 1940, 46, 58-74.—A list of 
doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses in prepara- 
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tion in universities and colleges in the United States 
and Canada.—D. L. Glick (Brown). 

5085. Ashley-Montague,M.F. The socio-biology 
of man. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1940, 50, 483-490.—T},. 
essential physical differences between the varieties 
of mankind are limited to superficial characters suc! 
as skin color, hair form and nose form. The cultura! 
and mental differences are due merely to difference 
in experience. From the sociobiological standpoint 
all the varieties of mankind must be adjudged as 
fundamentally equal, i.e. biologically as good and 
efficient as one another and culturally potential}, 
equal.—0O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


5086. Bally, C. Qu’est-ce qu’un signe? (What is 
asign?) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1939, 36, 161-175.- 
The author attempts to define the word sign and 
differentiate it from similar words that have slightly 
different meanings. The French word signe whic! 
has corresponding words in most languages (Greek 
sémeion, Latin signum, Italian segno, German 
Zeichen, Russian znak, etc.) must be distinguished 
from signal, symbole, insigne, sympt6me. The author 
shows the tremendous complexity of the problem and 
arrives at a classification which differs considerabl, 
from that given in the Vocabulatre de la philosophie 
—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

5087. Banks, A. K. An evaluation of students’ 
attitudes developed through homemaking instruc- 
tion in the secondary schools of Oklahoma. J. exp 
Educ., 1940, 8, 368-376.—By means of a scale o! 
established diagnostic value the author secured clea: 
evidence that desirable attitudes toward home and 
family life are developed through home economics 
instruction, which are not gained as effectivels 
through usual life experiences or the maturation 
the student.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


5088. Barker, J.L. Dynamic vs. static phonetics. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1940, 5, 153-183.—Traditiona 
static phonetics has succeeded in correcting diale 
tical pronounciations within a language, and even su 
ceeded in teaching the pronunciation of certain ! 
eign languages. It has been unsuccessful in teaching 
French or Italian pronounciation to English speaking 
people. This latter fact is due to certain basi 
differences in the pronounciation of these languages 
which are overlooked by the static phoneticians 
The author advocates dynamic phonetics. Practica! 
application of static phonetics fails because it does 
not take into account the following facts: (1) T! 
end position of consonants and vowels are ol less 
importance than the path over which the articu 
latory organ travels in reaching these positions 
(2) Breath expenditure within the syllable (most 
English syllables excepted) is mot continuou 
(3) Most brogue differences are determined by the 
manner in which positions are taken and quittec 
the duration of the position, the rate and direction 
of the movement and the relative order of the move 
ments. Kymographic, palatographic and cine 
matographic data are presented to support tb 
thesis.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 
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5089. Bertocci, P. A. Sentiments and attitudes. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 245-257.—Since Allport’s 
dual use of the term attitude as both driving and 
directive is confusing, it is proposed to use the word 
sentiment for the driving experience, and attitude 
for the less intense directive experience. Sentiments 
are aroused by imminent, effective friends and foes, 
through personalization and ego-involvement; at- 
titudes are aroused by a multiplicity of objects or 
ideas which are of less portent. There may be 
ceneral attitudes, but sentiments are always specific. 

G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

5090. Boldyreff, J. W. Psychology and the social 
order. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1940, 41, 762-777.— 
\ review of Thorndike’s contributions, discussed 
under the following headings: the study of belief, 
individual differences, differences between cities, 
human nature and the social order.—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Princeton). 

5091. Bréndal, V. Le concept de “personne” en 
grammaire et la nature du pronom. (The concept of 
‘person’’ in grammar and the nature of the pro- 
noun.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1939, 36, 175-183.— 
The author considers the different uses of the terms 
person and personal in grammar and discusses 
several problems connected with this usage. He 
finally arrives at a revision of the traditional defini- 
tions of person, basing his new conception upon the 
opposition between the particular and the general.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

5092. Clarke, H. I. Social legislation; American 


laws dealing with family, child, and dependent. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1940. Pp. xv + 655. 
$4.50.—This book is not intended to “teach the law 


on any subject. Instead, the purpose is to 
show the complexities of legal procedure, the way 
courts reason, the involved social problems to be 
met by legal resources, and the interrelations of law, 
the social sciences, and social work."’ It discusses 
legislation and judicial decisions which reflect the 
state's increasing concern with and regulation of 
such aspects of social living as: marriage, divorce, 
birth control, sterilization, care of children, adop- 
tion, and the care of the aged and dependent. Special 
emphasis is placed on the historical backgrounds for 
current legal thought on these matters and com- 
parisons between the social legislation of different 
contemporary societies are made.—A. Chapanis 
Child Guidance Study, Franklin, Tenn.). 


5093. Corey, S. M. Changes in the opinions of 
female students after one year at a university. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 341-351.—Both forms of 6 
‘hurstone attitude scales were administered to 234 
university freshmen, and again 12 months later to 
100 of these students as sophomores. No reliable 
ailerences appeared between first and second 
testings, but all of the changes were in the direction 
' greater liberalism. There was some tendency for 
the more intelligent students to change their atti- 
tudes less.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


5094. Dantzig, M. v. Syllable-tapping, a new 
method for helping stammerers. J. Speech Dis- 
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orders, 1940, 5, 127-131.—A method of syllable- 
tapping for the relief of stammering is advocated. 
“The main difference between beating time with 
the hand and syllable-tapping can best be character- 
ized by the words ‘trick’ and ‘method’ themselves. 
It is the methodical application and its final sub- 
limation to ideo-motor impulses which raise it from 
the level of a simple expedient to that of a well- 
weighed part of atherapy.”’ 3 progressive stages of 
the method are described, the application of which 
are determined by the progress of the patients.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

5095. Drake, R. M. The relation of musical 
talent to intelligence and success in school. J. 
Musicol., 1940, 2, No. 1, 38-44.—One hundred sixty 
three English boys about 13 years of age were given 
the 3 Drake music tests, the Lowery measure of 
cadence, the older Seashore battery, and the Kwal- 
wasser-Dykema tests of melodic taste and tonal 
movement. Scores on these tests when correlated 
with those on an unspecified intelligence test gave 
r's of .03 to .27. Ina second experiment 158 Ameri- 
can college women were given the Drake Test of 
Musical Talent and the Otis Advanced Examination. 
The resultant r was .28. Scores on the same music 
test correlated .16 with college grades. The author 
assumes that earlier studies which reported higher 
correlational values suffered from the use of bad 
tools, from halo effects, ‘spurious correlations,"’ or 
“failure to control intelligence as a factor influencing 
success in school music as distinct from musicality 
per se.”” P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

5096. Dunkerley, M. D. A statistical study of 
leadership among college women. Stud. Psychol. 
Psychiat. Cath. Univ. Amer., 1940, 4, No. 7. Pp. 65. 
—At a women’s college 60 sophomores were selected 
by their classmates as qualified leaders in relation 
to 15 possible specific positions of leadership. Multi- 
ple factor and profile analysis of standing in these 
categories yielded three clusters. These are referred 
to as intellectual, social, and religious. The intellec- 
tual cluster contained one factor and the social two, 
when checked by the Spearman method. Intellec- 
tual leaders are superior in intellectual ability, 
judgment, initiative, industry, and general promise; 
social leaders in appearance, dress, etc. Religious 
leaders are relatively least and social leaders rela- 
tively most neurotic. There are 28 actual ‘‘case 
pictures” of subjects of the study.—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

5097. Eysenck, H. J. The general factor in 
aesthetic judgments. Brit. J. Psychol., 1940, 31, 
94-102.—-18 sets of pictures of various kinds were 
presented to 18 educated adult subjects from various 
types of occupation; they were required to rank the 
pictures in order of liking. (1) Evidence was found 
for a general, objective factor of visual aesthetic 
appreciation, which is independent of teaching, 
tradition, and other irrelevant associations. This 
factor is not identical with g. (2) This factor was 
found to extend over other modalities as well, cor- 
relating with a general factor derived from the 
ranking of odours. (3) When this general factor was 
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eliminated, a bipolar factor was found to emerge 
which seemed to divide the formal from the repre- 
sentative type of picture; a dichotomy lending 
support to theories long held by aestheticians.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


5098. Faddegon, B. Phonetics and phonology. 
Meded. Med. Akad. Wet., 1938, 1, 485-529.— 
Phonologists do not generally give sufficient credit 
to phoneticians, who have had great influence upon 
linguists and grammarians. The role of subcon- 
scious auditory impressions is discussed in relation 
to the subtle perceptions of language. Data are 
reviewed from early experiments in which nonsense 
syllables were memorized with alterations of con- 
sonants in the course of the repetition.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

5099. Fay, P. J., & Middleton, W. C. Judgment 
of intelligence from the voice as transmitted over a 
public address system. Sociometry, 1940, 3, 186-191. 
—The 12 best 3rd and 4th year high school students 
of a large group were selected and placed in three 
groups of mean | Q's of 126, 99 and 86.5, respectively. 
They read prepared scripts over a public address 
system to a group of 84 psychology students, who 
rated the intelligence of the speakers on a 7-point 
scale from —3 to +3. Ratings were secured twice 


for each speaker, and the material was equated in 
interest-value over the three groups of speakers. 
The corrected reliability coefficient of the ratings 
for all speakers was .55, and for the several speakers 
ranged from .13 to .60. At the extremes there was 


less variation in judgment. Some tendency to rate 
the intelligence of the more intelligent speakers 
as higher was evident, but there was a clearer 
indication of the existence of stereotypes of the 
voices of speakers of superior and inferior intelli- 
gence.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


5100. Frank, L. K. Science and culture. Sci 
Mon., N. Y., 1940, 50, 491-497.—Science can make 
a significant contribution to rebuilding our culture, 
particularly in the construction of a new frame work 
of concepts relative to the nature of the universe, 
man’s place therein, his relations to his fellows and 
his society, and human nature and conduct.—0O. P. 
Lester (Buffalo). aos 

5101. Gemelli, A. Il fattore humano del lavoro. 
(The human factor in work.) Riv. Lavoro, 1938. 
Pp. 6.—In countries with the capitalistic system, 
psychotechnology has served exclusively the in 
terests of the employer. In Italy, however, the 
thesis is taken that work has a social function; the 
interest here is in the worker. Hours of work must 
be adjusted to the individual worker, with the goal 
not maximum production but the benefit of the 
worker. The interest and the desire to work must 
be sustained, with an establishment of a satisfac- 
tory professional orientation.- (Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

5102. Gérland, A. Asthetik: kritische Philosophie 
des Stils. (lsthetics, critical philosophy of style.) 
Hamburg: F. Priesz, 1937. Pp. 601. 
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5103. Gristle, M. The construction of a scale fo; 
measuring attitude toward militarism-pacifism, | 
soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 383-391.—A M-P Opinion 
Scale was constructed by administering 95 state 
ments for ‘“Yes,’’ ‘“‘No,”’ or ‘‘?” responses to two 
groups of students. The militaristic group consisted 
of 50 individuals enrolled in advanced elective 
R. O. T. C. courses; the pacifist group of 50 students 
professing staunch pacifism, chosen from the socia 
science division of the same college. 65 statements 
showed reliable group differences. Split-half re 
liability on 260 papers, corrected by the Spearman. 
Brown formula, was 0.950.—G. Brighouse (0 
dental). 

5104. Hartman, C. G. Biological basis of the 
family. Living, 1940, 2, 21-23.—(Child Develpy 
Abstr. XIV: 627). 

5105. Ibérico, M. Sobre el fundamento de |, 
critica. (The basis of criticism.) An. Inst. Psico] 
Univ. B. Aires, 1938, 2, 343-348.—The philosop 
of aesthetic criticism oscillates between dogmantisn 
and subjectivism. Dogmatism, which derives fro: 
Plato, postulates the existence of norms, is logica 
and intellectualistic. Subjectivism is a descriptio: 
of affective impressions. Actually, criticism con 
bines these extremes, but it is not eclecticis 
Ibérico adopts Max Scheler’s theory of emotio: 
intentionalism (extra-intellectual intuition), whic! 
has either been ignored or considered an inferi 
form of intelligence. It is value, irrational, polarized 
extratemporal, above intellectualism and impres 
sionalism. Aesthetic values lie in the plane 
spiritual values, above pleasure, but below holiness 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


5106. Jackson, V. D. The measurement of 
social proficiency. J. exp. Educ., 1940, 8, 422-474 
Using as a basis the qualities most frequent 
mentioned in the literature as contributing to 
individual's social proficiency the author devis¢ 
and validated a test of social proficiency. The test 
measures some aptitude not measured by the Georg: 
Washington Social Intelligence Test, the Was 
burne Social Adjustment Inventory, the Sims S 
Card for Socio-Economic Status, the Hartma: 
Social Attitudes Test, or the American Cou! 
Psychological Examination. Data are present 
which indicate that social proficiency increases wil 
maturity; also that females are better adapt 
socially than males of like age —H. W. Ace 
(Pittsburgh). 

5107. Jouvet, L. Réflexions du comédien. (k 
flections on the comedian.) Paris: Nouvelle Re 
Critique, 1938. Pp. 209. 21 fr.—A discuss! 
the general problems of the theater, with a deta! 
account of the psycho-physiological aspects 
comedian. Considerable documentary materia: 
included.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

5108. Kenyon, E. L. A critical examination © 
the foundations of the “recoil of the vowel’’ theory 
of the cause of the impediment of the speech ' 
stammering. J. Speech Disorders 1940, 5, 97-112 
The author concludes, after a critical analysis 
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remel’s theory of stammering, that it fails to 
establish a causal relationship between the basic 
symptoms and the “recoil of the vowel’’ theory. A 
ndamental symptom of stammering is the stopping, 
{the speech machine. Any theory which attempts 
explain the etiology of the disorder must explain 
this symptom.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 
5109. Klineberg, O. Social psychology. New 
York: Holt, 1940. Pp. xii +570. $3.00.—As a 
int of departure, social psychology is defined as 
he scientific study of the behavior of the indi- 
vidual as related to other individuals’; but in 
practice, it is pointed out, social factors directly 
influence most findings of general psychology and 
make clear-cut distinctions difficult. In keeping 
with this view many topics ordinarily found in 
seneral psychology texts, less often in social psy- 
hology discussions, are treated. A second feature 
is the inclusion of extensive ethnological material. 
t was one of the author’s aims to integrate findings 
m the fields of cultural anthropology and com- 
oarative sociology with psychology. The headings 
mployed include: Part I, background and history, 
inimal social psychology, language; Part IT, theories 
\uman nature, the dependable motives, emotional 
ehavior, social factors in perception and memory; 
Part II], individual and class differences, sex differ- 
es, racial differences; Part IV, the individual in 
the group, attitudes, race prejudice; Part V, problem 
{ personality, genetic and biographical approaches 
personality, culture and personality; Part VI, 
social factors in abnormality, social factors in 
elinquency and crime.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative 
lest Service). 
5110. Lagache, D. La signification psychologique 
des pronoms de la premiére personne. (The psycho- 
gical significance of pronouns of the first person.) 
Psychol. norm. path., 1939, 36, 267-—274.—Con- 
temporary work shows the service that psychology 
render to linguistics and grammar. On the 
ther hand, language contains a complete psy- 
chology in itself. Pronouns of the first person have a 
special psychological value in connection with the 
neept of a conscious personality. This leads to a 
iscussion of the me and the not-me of classical 
hilosophy, and then to a consideration of the ego.— 
E. Perl (New York City). 
S111. Laird, C. Sufficient unto the day is the 
propaganda thereof. Sch. & Soc., 1940, 51, 769-773: 
‘Though we are propaganda conscious today we will 
not be protected against its effects unless we under- 
stand it better. During the Civil War propaganda’ 
was crude and simple and may be easily studied 
‘rom lithographed envelopes published by the 
Northerners. These make no use of Lincoln’s 
moderation or reasonable arguments dealing with 
actual issues but depend solely on personal attacks, 
name-calling, misrepresentation and ridicule in 
doggerels and pictures, playing on emotions and 
whipping up hate. The author describes examples 
and points out simularities between them and 
“lective devices used in the world war.—M. Lee 


Chicago). 
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5112. Lavine, H., & Wechsler, J. War propa- 
ganda and the United States. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1940. Pp. x + 363. $2.75.— 
This study, sponsored by the Institute of Propa- 
ganda Analysis, investigates the various propa- 
gandas which have attempted to direct American 
foreign policy during the first eight months of the 
current war in Europe. The extensive documentary 
materials primarily emphasize the nature and 
effectiveness of British propaganda. Briefer analyses 
are made of German, French, Finnish and Russian 
propagandas. Improvements in propaganda meth- 
ods over those of World War I are noted, but the 
strong pro-Ally sentiment is seen to rest more upon 
pre-existent American attitudes than upon foreign 
propaganda. American public opinion is resolved 
into a struggle between interventionists and isola- 
tionists. The Roosevelt administration, the press, 
radio, and cinema, groups such as Communists and 
Coughlinites, and, above all, the events of the war 
itself, are related to (1) the effectiveness of different 
foreign propagandas and (2) the wavering of 
American opinion on war issues.—C. Glick (Brown). 

5113. Lazarsfeld, P. F., & Robinson, W. S. 
Some properties of the trichotomy “Like, No 
Opinion, Dislike’ and their psychological interpre- 
tation. Sociometry, 1940, 3, 151-178.—It is noted 
that the proportion of persons giving neutral answers 
varies less from item to item of a questionnaire than 
the proportion of those giving positive or negative 
answers, and this is demonstrated to be true in a 
large variety of data. This explains the high correla- 
tion between different techniques of indicating 
average attitudes of an entire group on single items. 
From the psychological rather than the statistical 
point of view it is shown in some attitude distribu- 
tions there exists a ‘‘neutrality zone,’’ and that such 
a zone is less likely to appear on more important 
questions. The existence of such a zone, which can 
be empirically examined, becomes also a test for the 
normality of the attitude destribution. Statistical 
techniques for treating the data are worked out in 
detail, and a new measure for stating the average 
attitude of the group is offered. This is given in 
terms of a position-value, S, on a normal curve, 
which represents ‘‘the distance from the mean of the 
group's attitudes to the point of zero attitude.”’ 
Illustrative applications are shown, and a table, 
simplifying the necessary computations is provided. 
It is shown mathematically that when the average 
attitude is very favorable or very unfavorable few 
people will say they are undecided, while, when the 
average attitude is rather neutral ‘‘then the pro- 
portion . of people who neither like nor dislike 
the item will be large.’’—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


5114. Lee, D. D. A primitive system of values. 
Phil. Sci., 1940, 7, 355-378.—Using as his source 
material the monographs published by Malinowski, 
the author “‘tries to formulate the logical and ethical 
implications of the customary behavior’ of the 
inhabitants of the Trobriand Islands. He finds 
that the Trobrianders tend to ignore chronological 
sequence, teleology, causation, and even degrees of 
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resemblance, and to focus their interest upon things 
or acts in themselves rather than upon their rela- 
tionships. In their ethical thinking the idea of good 
is closely bound up with activities of giving and 
receiving. These activities are characterized as 
futile, meaning that they are not thought of as 
leading to any consequences, or as having any 
ulterior purpose. Ideally there is no relation between 
the value of what is given and of what is received. 
The appearance of exchange is only incidental, as in 
our Christmas giving. Another example of the 
absence of telic motivation is that punishment has 
no place in Trobriand culture; if anyone shirks his 
obligation, he simply falls out of the scheme of 
giving and receiving, thus losing status. In general 
extraneous inducements to good conduct are absent, 
for the value of each act is regarded as lying within 
the act itself—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State 
College). 

5115. Levey, H. B. A theory concerning free 
creation in the inventive arts. Psychiatry, 1940, 3, 
229-293.—The author offers a psychoanalytically 
oriented systematic discussion of various theories 
concerning the nature of artistic creativeness and 
concludes that to the artist creative art is ‘‘com- 
pounded of synergistic and serial unconscious 
mental processes through which he transcends the 
miseries of recurrent mobile depressions.’’ 276 


foot-note references are given——WM. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 
5116. Lorey, W. Zahl-Vorstellung und Bezeich- 


nung bei primitiven Vélkern. (Conception and 
designation of numbers by primitive people.) 
Scientia, Milano, 1940, 67, 68-75.—Primitive people 
form definite ideas of concrete quantities, but are 
unable to apply an abstract numerical system. Such 
conceptions as they may have are for the most part 
related to an entity equalling totals like ‘five’ or 
‘ten’ as represented by the sum of the fingers or the 
toes. Illustrations of this technique of counting, 
which is called mechanical, are taken from reports of 
various explorers.—E. Franzen (Southern Illinois 
Normal University). 

5117. Lowery, H. On the integrative theory of 
musical talent. J. Musicol., 1940, 2, No. 1, 1-14.— 
The integrative theory is that of Drake and Sea- 
shore; it attempts to analyze musical talent into 
factors or parts. The omnibus theory is the gestalt- 
ish theory of Mursell. Lowery believes that while 
the music tests employed by the followers of the 
integrative theory do not “‘tell us much, if anything, 
about musical talent itself’’ they may be used for the 
preliminary selection of ability. The omnibus theory 
applies to the advanced stages of musical activity.— 
P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

5118. MacIver, R. M. The imputation of mo- 
tives. Amer. J. Soctol., 1940, 46, 1-12.—All causal 
imputation is inferential, but the imputations of 
motives is an inference of a peculiar kind and sub- 
ject to peculiar difficulties. Nevertheless, claims 
that it is a wholly unscientific procedure are dis- 
puted. Motives manifest themselves in various 
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evidential ways which may be scientifically ey 
amined. The recognition of difficulties should be 
made the basis for more thorough investigation, — 
D. L. Glick (Brown). 

5119. Maslow, A. H. Dominance-quality anj 
social behavior in infra-human primates. J. sy, 
Psychol., 1940, 11, 313-324.—Observations on the 
social behavior of infra-human primates indicate 
that dominance qualities differ between the anthro. 
poids, the catarrhine or Old-World monkeys, and 
the platyrrhine or New-World monkeys. The 
dominance of young chimpanzees is primarily 
friendly, protective, altruistic and playful. That of 
catarrhine monkeys is rough, brutal and aggressive, 
expressing itself in ferocious bullying and assault 
The platyrrhines pay little attention to each othe: 
form only loosely-cohering pairs, and are general); 
low in dominance-behavior. The platyrrhines use 
vocalizations to express dominance more than do 
the other families discussed.—G. Brighouse (Occ 
dental). 


5120. Mejia Nieto, A. Psicologia del hombre 
americano. (The psychology of the American 
Anc. Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 1939, 2, 6-27.—J. W 
Nagge (Emporia State College). 

5121. Menefee, S. C., & Granneberg, A. G. 
Propaganda and opinions on foreign policy. J. s« 
Psychol., 1940, 11, 393-404.—4 groups of students 
were propagandized by the oral reading of editoria 
selections. One group heard an emotional appea 
for isolationism; the second a relatively non-em 
tional argument for the same viewpoint; the third 
an emotional appeal for collective security; and 
the fourth, a non-emotional argument for collective 
security. The groups ranged in size from 78 to 8 
individuals. After hearing the selections, eac! 
group answered questionnaires on attitudes towards 
America’s foreign policy. The emotional appeals 
were far more effective than the non-emotional 
appeals. The totals for all groups were on the iso- 
lationists side of the mid-point of the scale, but 
there was a tendency to accept stereotyped state 
ments from both sides.—G. Brighouse (Occidental) 


5122. Miner, H. St. Denis; a French-Canadian 
parish. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1939. Pp 
xix + 283. $3.00.—The folk culture and _ social 
structure of a conservative rural parish in Quebec 
with an analysis of the cultural changes wrought by 
the impact of an urban industrial civilization are 
described. This community of 700 inhabitants st 
preserves in large measure the homogeneity char 
acteristic of aboriginal peoples, and thus occupies 4 
middle position between the primitive and the 
civilized. The community is divided into 2 0% 
tensible political parties, but the antagonism betwee! 
its members goes much further and suggests channel: 
ing of in-group aggression.—H. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 

5123. Morrison, J. A note concerning investigé 
tions on the constancy of audience laughter. ~* 
ciometry, 1940, 3, 179-185.—A study of 23 audiences 
at stage and motion picture performances failed ¢ 
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confirm Lange's finding (cited in Murphys’ Expert- 
mental Soctal Psychology) that there was a high 
constancy in the points of occurrence and length of 
laughter responses. Other lawful characteristics of 
audience response, however, were indicated. Thus, 
in 13 observations of one play, the number of 
laughs per performance correlated plus .90 with the 
number of people attending.’’ This is cited as a 
demonstration of the concept of social facilitation, 
and one which aids in its differentiation from the 
concept of rivalry.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

5124. Munn, M. D. The measurement of social 
maturity in children. Educ. Abstr., 1940, 5, p. 233.— 
Abstract of unpublished dissertation. 


5125. Northway, M. L. A method for depicting 
social relationships obtained by sociometric testing. 
Sociometry, 1940, 3, 144-150.—New methods of 
tabulating and diagramming sociometric data are 
described, permitting one to “‘show quickly and 
clearly the acceptability of each individual relative 
to the group as a whole and also to record the pre- 
dominating choices among various members of the 
roup.”"—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


5126. Osborn, W. W. An experiment in teaching 
resistance to propaganda. Educ. Abstir., 1940, 5, p. 
243.—Abstract of unpublished dissertation. 

5127. Pace, C. R. Stated behavior vs. stated 
opinions as indicators of social-political-economic 
attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 369-381.—In 
rder to compare a scale using stated behavior in 
ypothetical situations with a scale using stated 
pinions, 39 university students filled out both 
blanks. There were only slight differences between 
the means, o's, and reliabilities, but the situation- 
response survey showed greater discrimination be- 
tween high and low cases. Item analysis showed 
significant differences on some issues between the 
two forms. It is concluded that if the purpose of 
measurement is to reveal general trends of opinions, 
the opinion scale seems preferable, but if the purpose 
is to predict specific behavior, then the situation 
scale is advantageous. A majority of the students 
preferred the opinion survey ‘‘because it is easier."’"— 
G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

5128. Palmer, M. F. The speech development 
of normal children. J. Speech Disorders, 1940, 5, 
185-188.—A program for the study of the speech 
and general development of a large group of children 
‘rom birth through the 7th year is outlined, and its 
deginnings are described. The hospital staff where 
the birth occurred, speech specialists, family doctor, 
parents and school teachers will cooperate. The 
purpose of the program is to determine factors which 
influence speech development and which may ac- 
count for the development of speech disorders.— 
C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

5129. Palmer, M. F., & Osborn, C. D. A study 
of tongue pressures of speech defective and normal 
Speaking individuals. J. Speech Disorders, 1940, 5, 
‘S-140.—Glossomanometer tests of 134 speech 
defective and normal children and adults showed a 
‘ow tongue-muscle strength among the articulatory 


s 
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defectives as compared with the normal group. 
Stutterers show no significant differences from the 
control group. No sex differences were found. 
Development of greater tongue-muscle strength 
should improve the speech of the articulatory 
group.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


5130. Pearl, R. The aging of populations. J. 
Amer. statist. Asso., 1940, 35, 277-297.—A series of 
comparisons of national and international popula- 
tion trends, with particular reference to the funda- 
mental age-groupings 0-14 (pre-reproductive), 15-49 
(reproductive), and 50-or-over (post-reproductive). 
Until recently almost half the population of every 
country has been in the 15-49 category. In 1914 the 
Allies had a numerical superiority in this group. 
In 1939 the Germans were superior in this respect. 
From 1630 to 1930, world population has increased 
nearly five-fold. This may be attributed mainly to 
advances in science and medicine. Recently there 
has been a significant increase in the proportion of 
the population aged 50 and over with an even greater 
decrease in the proportion aged 0-14, so that in the 
United States today considerably less than half the 
people lie outside the 15-50 range. This the author 
considers to be a form of biological adaptation, but 
he questions its ultimate value—E. E. Cureton 
(Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 

5131. Pina, L. de. Le folkore médical africain. 
(Medical folklore in Africa). Scientia, Milano, 1940, 
67, 193-204.—E. Franzen (Southern Illinois Normal 
University). 


5132. Richardson, H. M. Community of values 
as a factor in friendships of college and adult 


women. J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 11, 303-312.—Re- 
sults on the Allport-Vernon Study of Values for 48 
pairs of college women friends and 21 pairs of adult 
women friends showed that community of values 
is a factor in friendship. There is a greater similarity 
in values between adult women friends than between 
college women friends.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 


5133. Robbins, S. D. Dysarthria and its treat- 
ment. J. Speech Disorders, 1940, 5, *13-120.— 
Symptoms of dysarthria depend upon the site of the 
lesion rather than upon the disease which causes the 
lesion. The disorder is caused by flaccid or spastic 
paralysis of the speech muscles. Speech re-education 
is possible but the results are not permanent unless 
the disease which causes the lesion has been arrested. 
Suggestions for speech re-education of the several 
types of dysarthria are presented.—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School). 

5134. Roper, E. Sampling public opinion. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1940, 35, 325-334.—A discussion 
of the varieties of control necessary in order to se- 
cure a valid sample of public opinion by the method 
of selective sampling—E. E. Cureton (Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute). 

5135. Ross, R. H., & Bogardus, E. S. The 
second-generation race relations cycle. A study in 
issei-nisei relationships. Sociol. social. Res., 1940, 
24, 357-363.—(Child Develpm. Abstr. XIV: 944). 
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5136. Squires, P. C. The creative psychology of 
Chopin. J. Musicol., 1940, 2, No. 1, 27—-37.—Chopin, 
who composed almost solely for the piano, shows a 
mixture of classical intellect and romantic tempera- 
ment. In his labors of composition he was a per- 
fectionist. He was subject to trance-like states and 
was unable to accept ‘reality’ as defined by the vast 
majority of people.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

5137. Stott, L. H. Parental attitudes of farm, 
town and city parents in relation to certain personal- 
ity adjustments in their children. J. soc. Psychol., 
1940, 11, 325-339.—Using the Ojemann scale for 
measuring parental attitudes towards self-reliance 
in their children, it was found that the three groups 
(farm, town, city) did not differ significantly in 
attitudes towards self-reliance. Farm parents 
tended to have the least favorable attitudes and 
city parents the most favorable-—G. Brighouse 
(Occidental). 

5138. Strother, C. R. The vocal consequences of 
various surgical procedures for relief of bilateral 
recurrent nerve paralysis of the larynx. /. Speech 
Disorders, 1940, 5, 121-126.—Bilateral paralysis of 
the recurrent laryngeal nerve may leave the vocal 
cords in one of two positions: they may be completely 
approximated in the mid-line position, or separated 
as in the cadaver position. Voice is practically 
normal in the former position but respiration is 
dificult. Tracheotomy relieves the respiratory 
distress and involves no change in the voice condi- 
tion. Desire to avoid the unpleasantness of the 
tracheotomy tube has motivated experimentation 
with a variety of surgical procedures to relieve the 
distress. 4 such procedures are described and the 
vocal consequences of each presented. Of these 
4 procedures the transplantation of the omohyoid 
muscle to a position where it serves as an abductor 
of the vocal cords has proved the most promising.— 

V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

5139. Takemasa, T. Kydy6 toshiteno gendai 
shinrigaku no shomondai. (Certain problems of 
contemporary psychology as everyman’s culture.) 
Kyéiku Shinrt Kenkyi, 1940, 15, 287-301.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

5140. Takemasa, T. 


Sho oyobi shoji désa no 
shinri—Sho no shinrigakuteki késatsu ni kansuru 


(Psychology of calligraphy and 
problems concerning the 
psychology of writing.) Ayédtku Shinri Kenkyii 
1940, 15, 339-354.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


5141. Taylor, E. The strategy of terror: Europe’s 
inner front. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1940. Pp. 
278. $2.50.—A foreign correspondent describes the 
effects of German propaganda in France and analyzes 
the mental attitudes involved—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 

5142. Tucker, A. C. Some correlates of certain 
attitudes of the unemployed. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 
1940, No. 245. Pp. 72.—The case records of the 
Adjustment Service in New York City between 
November 1933 and April 1934 were the source of 
the subjects, all white persons with no physical 


nisan no mondai. 
writing action.—Some 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


handicaps who had attained at least some degree oj 
success in the working world. The attitudes of older 
people are more stable than those of younger people 
The former were definitely more conservative in th eir 
expressed attitudes and more favorable to the staty 
quo than the latter. This stability of older people 
is important where responsibility rather than ski 
and speed is involved. Men with higher earnings 
tend to be more conservative than less success{y 
men; successful women tend to be more radica! 
than less successful women.—E. M. Achilles (Ney 
York City). 

5143. Tuthill, C. A quantitative study of ex. 
tensional meaning with special reference to stutter- 
ing. J. Speech Disorders, 1940, 5, 189-191.—fy. 
tensional definitions of stuttering were derived | 
having groups of stutterers, non-stuttering 
individuals and non-stuttering clinicians listen 1 
a phonograph record containing speech samples 
borderline cases and indicate the incidence 
stuttering in the samples. Stutterers gave a sig 
nificantly greater number of items than the 
stuttering groups. The results indicate that stutter 
ers are inclisied to be hyper-critical of their own and 
of the speech of others. It is a mistake for t 
stutterer to consider himself as sharply differentiat: 
from normal speakers, especially if his speech is 
the borderline type—C. V. Hudgins (Clark 
School). 

5144. Uetake, S. Tésotsu shinri no kenkyi. 
(Studies on leadership.) Kyéiku Shinri Kenkyé 
1940, 15, 355—371.—The process of the establishment 
of rules and other related problems of leadershi; 
were reported.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

5145. Van Vechten, C.C. The toleration quotient 
as a device for defining certain social concepts. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1940, 46, 35—42.—Criminology ha 
not studied crime and criminals but certain crimes 
and the individuals committing them. Juvenile 
delinquency, insanity, poverty, and feeble-mind 
ness similarly have no objective referent. The 
sociologically important aspects of behavior along 
the various vectors of deviation from approvec 
conduct may be expressed as tolerance quotients 
ratios between behavior in objective terms and the 
community's willingness to tolerate it. At unity the 
community, in its corporate capacity, goes int 
action. Quantification here is difficult but 
impossible.-—D. L. Glick (Brown). 


5146. Wagner, R. L. Le “Systéme grammatical 
du francais’? de M. Gougenheim. (‘The frenc® 
grammatical system” of Gougenheim.) J. Psycho! 
norm. path., 1939, 36, 286-309.—This is a critical 
analysis of Gougenheim’s application to Frenc 
— of the phonologica! methods of the Prague 


Circle—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


5147. Watanabe, T. Nisshi ryéminzoku seikaku 
no hikaku kent6 ni okeru nisan no shiry6 ni tsuite. 
(Some materials for the comparative study of racia! 
characteristics in the Japanese and the Chinese 
Kyéiku Shinri Kenkyf, 1940, 15, 90-105.—The 
materials consisting of Japanese written by *° 
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writers and Chinese written by 10 Japanese 

s plus other related writings induced the author 

clude that the Chinese has an excellent vital 

wer and a strong reproductive ability while the 

lananese has a good constitution, a healthy body 

anda brave spirit. Chinese women are less domestic 

Japanese women who are good house wives. 

ial life the Japanese are narrow-minded but 
ind—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

5148. Watanabe, T. Nisshi ryéminzoku seikaku 
no hikaku ni okeru nisan no shiry6 ni tsuite. II. 
Some materials for the comparative study of racial 
haracteristics in the Japanese and the Chinese. II.) 

jiku Shinrt Kenky&, 1940, 15, 261-275.—As 
ical characteristic traits of the Chinese the author 
epicurianism and antiquarianism in 
magnanimity, self-possession, endurance and 
vativeness in volitional activity; egoism and 
in economic life; assimilability, Machiavel- 
rmal obedience, unsystematization, propa- 
blind following in politics; realism in 
unscientific method in science, etc. Those 
Japanese are simplicity and aestheticism in 
realism and plainness in economic life; 
and fairness in politics; optimism and 

in arts—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

5149. Wikert, F. The interrelationships of some 
general and specific preferences. J. soc. Psychol., 
1940, 11, 275—302.—Preferences were measured by 
the answers of 304 male students to the Thurstone 

nal Interest Schedule factors, the Allport- 

Study of Values, and the Wickert Goal 

\alues Test. Interrelations between general and 

preferences were found to be meaningful. 

was possible to some extent to infer specific 

nal preferences from more general attitudes. 

ndings support the view that general attitudes 
measurable.—G. Brighouse (Occidental). 

150. Wilbur, G. B. Comments. Amer. Imago, 
1940, 1, No. 3, 12-18.—This article offers psycho- 

tical comments upon an immediately preceed- 
paper by B. W. Aginsky dealing with the socio- 
logical significance of death among the 
vomo Indians —W. A. Varvel (Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station). 

5151. Williams, C. B. A note on the statistical 
analysis of sentence length as a criterion of literary 
style. Biometrika, 1940, 31, 356-361.—In 3 samples 
| 600 sentences from 3 books by H. G. Wells, G. B. 
shaw and G. K. Chesterton, the frequency distribu- 
thor the number of words per sentence gives a 

ve; but if the logarithm of the number of 

is taken as a basis the distribution is practi- 
normal. As a result of using this transforma- 
nit is therefor possible to compare 2 manuscripts 
means of the mean log and its standard deviation 
instead of using the arithmetic mean, the 

‘lan, quantiles and other points on the skew 
rve.—(Courtesy Btol. Abstr.). 


See also abstracts 4892, 4899, 4930, 4936, 4992, 
4997, 5002, 5003, 5034, 5076, 5078, 5190, 5204, 
5205, 5215, 5230, 5250. } 


rates: 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


5152. Britt, S. H. The social psychology of law. 
II. A sample lecture: premeditation and intent. 
Ill. Law Rev., 1940, 34, 919-928.—This lecture con- 
siders the concepts of premeditation and intent as 
they have been applied by the courts in various 
criminal decisions. It is pointed out that the line 
between intent and no intent, as well as between 
premeditation and no premeditation, is difficult 
to draw. The application to this problem of the 
work of psychologists on reaction time and judg- 
ment is discussed.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


5153. Cattaneo, L. Endocrinologia y criminalidad. 
(Endocrinology and criminality.) Rev. Psiguiat. 
Crim. B. Aires, 1938, 257-274.—The interglandular 
correlations and the action upon the vegetative 
system are discussed, particularly in relation to the 
instincts. Physical and psychical anomalies based 
on endocrinological disturbances are described; the 
importance of endocrinological examination of 
delinquents is pointed out. Endocrinology is only 
one part of criminology, and the study of morpho- 
logical, physiological, and psychological functions 
is not sufficient to give a complete picture of the 
possibilities of criminal reactions. The only con- 
clusive data bearing on the influence upon individual 
character deals with the thyroid and parathyroid 
glands.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


5154. Clemmer, D. The prison community. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1940. Pp. 
xi + 341. $4.00.—After several vears of study of the 
sociological influences at work in a typical American 
state penitentiary of about 2,300 inmates it is con- 
cluded that ‘‘the prisoner’s world is an atomized 
world. Its people are atoms acting in confusion. 
It is dominated and it submits. Its own community 
is without a_ well-established social structure. 
Recognized values produce a myriad of conflicting 
attitudes. . There is no consensus for a common 
goal. The inmates’ conflict with officialdom and 
opposition toward society is only slightly greater in 
degree than conflict and opposition among them- 
selves. Trikery and dishonesty overshadow sym- 
pathy and coéperation. Such coéperation as exists 
is largely symbiotic in nature. Social controls are 
only partially effective. Except for the few, 
there is bewilderment. No one knows, the dogmas 
and codes notwithstanding, exactly what is im- 
portant. ... While no effort has been made to 
compare the prison world with a non-penal com- 
munity, certain broad similarities become evident. 
In a sense the prison culture reflects the American 
culture, for it is a culture within it."’ Prisonization, 
or the process of taking on in greater or less degree 
of the folkways, mores, customs, and general culture 
of the penitentiary, may so disrupt the prisoner's 
personality that a happy adjustment in any com- 
munity becomes next to impossible. The methodolo- 
gies used were case studies, statistical tabulations, 
autobiographies, and essays written by prisoners 
upon a variety of suggested topics.—L. Ackerson 
(Chicago, Illinois). 
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5155. Gelma, E. [Criminal sexuality in the 
adult and mentally healthy man.] Arch. Neurol. 
Bucarest, 1938, 2, 117-122. 


5156. Gemelli, A. Recherches sur le “‘délinquant 
par tendance” dans le Code pénal Italien. (Re- 
searches concerning the ‘‘delinquent by propensity” 
of the Italian Penal Code.) Rev. Droit pén., 1939, 
19, No. 5. Pp. 25.—The author reports the results 
of his examination of ten Italian prisoners convicted 
as “délinquants par tendance,” a classification 
based upon the evidence of a particularly perverse 
character which should be distinguished from that 
of the ‘“‘criminal psychopath” and ‘‘moral imbecile.” 
Thus the “‘délinquant par tendance”’ is to be held 
legally responsible for his criminal acts. In eight 
of the ten cases mental pathology was found. 
Upon morphological and psychological grounds the 
author was unable to demonstrate the uniqueness of 
this type of criminal, but considers the distinction 
to be a juridical one which serves the pragmatic 
purpose of protecting society —L. Ackerson (Chi- 
cago, IIl.). 

5157. Lallau, R. L/’orientation professionnelle 
au centre d’examens médico-psychiques et d’O. 
P. des mineurs délinquants de Lille. (Professional 
orientation at the Lille center for medico-psychic 
examination and professional orientation of delin- 
quents.) Lille: Off. Dép. d’Orient. Prof. du Nord, 
1938. Pp. 31.—It is necessary to bring closer to- 
gether the work of the penal institution and the 
re-educational agency. To this end was established 
in 1930 the institute described in this article. The 
results of the rehabilitation work have been very 
favorable, from the standpoint of both the indi- 
viduals in question and society in general.—(Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.). 

5158. Martin, E. Le réle médico-social des 
prisons. (The medico-social role of prisons.) J. 
Méd. Lyon, 1938, Nov. 20, 653-659.—Prisons will 
become institutions of re-education only to the 
extent that they acquire a medico-social character. 
The most efficacious means of re-education is work; 
the correction must be physical as well as moral, 
so that the individual can become a useful element 
in society. The writer makes numerous suggestions 
for the treatment of alcoholics in special prophy- 
lactic centers and within the framework of the 
penal system.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


5159. Ribeiro, R. [A study of a group of de- 
linquent women. ] Neurobiologia, Pernambuco, 1938, 
1, 72-89. 

5160. Stumpfi, F. Kriminalitét und Vererbung. 
(Criminality and heredity.) Handb. Erbbiol., 1939, 
5, Part 2, 1223-1274.—Criminality is an elimination 
product of civilization which is non-existent in 
primitive peoples and to that extent determined by 
the environment. Statistical analysis, however, 
proves that it is also biologically determined. Iden- 
tical twins show similarities even in the kinds of 
crimes committed, while in non-identical twins this 
similarity is less. Research on the relationship of 
body type to crime is still in its beginnings and does 


not permit any definite conclusions.—P. L. Kriep», 
(Leipzig). : 

5161. Turner, B. F. [Dir.] Justice and the 
child in New Jersey. Report of the New Jersey 
Juvenile Delinquency Commission. Trenton, N_ | 
New Jersey Juvenile Delinquency Commission. 


1939. Pp. xii + 262.—(Educ. Abstr. V: 655), 
[See also abstracts 5072, 5223, 5247. } 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 


5162. Anderberg, R., & Westerlund, G. Psycho- 
logical testing of abilities and personnel selection 
in the textile industry. Acta psychol., Hague, 1940 
5, 16-52.—An account of the development and use of 
tests for the selection of weavers and spinners i; 
Sweden, especially among applicants lacking certain 
fundamental qualifications for the job. With an 
apparatus that reproduced the actual weaving 
situation in miniature, whose merits were dete: 
mined by tests on regular employees, the “variation 
area”’ of the ability of novices was determined wit 
respect to (1) the number of threads inserted, 
number of inserted threads in proportion to the 
number of pattern defects exposed, and (3) the 
percentage of visible pattern defects exposed. It 
was found that many weavers who start poorly 
improved when the mistake was clearly pointed 
but that improvability must be shown before the 
fifth or sixth day, if ever.—R. C. Givler (Tufts) 

5163. [Anon.] Safety education. Washington 
D. C.: American Association of School Administra 
tion, 1940. Pp. 544. $2.00.—(Educ. Abstr. \: 818 


5164. Armstrong, H. G. Principles and practice 
of aviation medicine. Baltimore: Williams 4 
Wilkins, 1939. Pp. 496. $6.50.—This book treats 
the physiological aspects of flying. Chapters are 
devoted to orientation and equilibrium in the air 
airsickness, anoxia and its effects, the requirements 
for the aviator with respect to eyes, ears, heart 
nervous system, etc.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut 

5165. Benge, E. J. Job evaluation in a paper 
plant. Person. J., 1940, 19, 42-48.—M. B. Mutchen 
(Independence State Hospital, Iowa). 

5166. Chleusebairgue, A. The selection of drivers 
in Barcelona. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1940, 14, 146 
161.—On the basis of a study of the rapidity and sele 
tivity of their psychomotor reactions, and ol the 
precision, constancy, purposefulness and spontanelt) Dayli 
of their responses, 3,000 drivers of public vehicies matio: 
were examined. Simple mechanical devices rather is the 
than reproduced road conditions constituted te such ; 
examination, which included: (1) a multiple-choice and uy 
and successive reaction test in which the candicate elimin 
in the driver's seat of a car, reacted to various typ bright 
of stimuli at the same time that conflicting stimu! of the 
were presented; (2) two parallel tracks on whic) below, 
were placed rods which could be moved at varyi"s having 
rates and so give an estimate of one’s capacity © the dis 
judge velocity and distance; and (3) a miscellaneous The pr 
arrangement of numbers 1-70 in which slots ¥" and y 
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numbers were to be placed. These 3 
ide possible the testing of simple choice 
double simultaneous reaction, delay in 
ing simultaneous response, single successive 
reactions, time taken for second response in the 
series, double successive reactions, and time taken 
for second pair of reactions. 7.5% of those taking 
the tests failed, and among the successes those who 
were highest in the test battery were also highest in 
an open competition examination for special mobile 
trafic constables. The correlation between test 
and competition results for 23 candidates was .81.— 
HW, Moore (Chicago). 
5167. Drake, C. A. The prediction and control 
of accidents. Sct. Mon., N. Y., 1940, 51, 74-76.— 


Experimental results lead to the hypothesis that 
accident-proneness is a phenomenon associated with 
jiscrepancies in level between perception and motor 


reaction. Persons whose perceptual level is equal 
to or higher than their motor level are relatively 
safe; while those whose perceptual level is lower 
than the motor are accident prone. Selections of 
industrial workers by tests would be able to effect 
a reduction of accidents of from 50-75 per cent.— 
0. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

5168. Farmer, E. Accident proneness and acci- 
dent liability. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1940, 14, 
121-131.—Accident liability, the sum total of all 
factors determining accident incidence, is affected 
by age, fatigue, methods of work, poor ventilation, 
bad lighting, glare, speed of production and its 
corollary on the highway, density of traffic. Acci- 
lent proneness, the personal factors that determine 
differences in accident rate between individuals 
equally exposed, may be measured to some extent 
by sensori-motor tests that have a time limit for a 
coordinated performance. Individuals who are slow 
and inaccurate tend to have a higher accident rate 
than others, and those who are emotionally un- 
stable are so disturbed by the complex factors that 
may be superimposed on the test procedure that 
their score indicates either weakness or inconsistency. 
[he manner in which both these factors are reflected 
in a war-time production schedule is discussed.— 
l!. Moore (Chicago). 

5169. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Work and its 
illumination, I. Person. J., 1940, 19, 55-64.—The 
cest illumination for work is daylight or artificial 
ight closely approaching daylight in color, composi- 
tion, and diffuseness. Mazda light filtered through 
Vaylight and Whiterlite glass gives a close approxi- 
mation to daylight. Of the colored lights, yellow 
isthe best. Glare baffles have been devised to give 
such a uniform distribution of light that all high 
and uneven brightnesses on walls and ceiling can be 
timinated. The best place for light is to have the 
orightest light on the plane of work near the level 
' the eyes and decreasing gradually above and 
teow. In local lighting, glare can be eliminated by 
iaving an intensity control and a means for varying 
~ direction and placement of light on the work. 
“ prelerred intensity of light, as well as the lower 
‘id upper limits for comfortable reading, show 
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marked individual differences, but vary with age 
and the size of the pupil. Ten foot-candles falls 
within the range for comfortable reading more often 
than other commonly recommended intensities. 
Within narrow limits, the strength of reading 
glasses required for the correction of presbyopic 
eyes is in inverse relation to the intensity of light 
used.— M. B. Mitchell (Independence State Hos- 
pital, Iowa). 

5170. Le Crom-Hubert, —. 
avoiding confusion between colored signals by 
color-blind motorists. ] Bull. Soc. Ohpthal. Paris, 
1938, Feb., 65 ff.—Color-blind motorists should be 
furnished with filters, to be placed on their wind- 
shields, which would screen out most of the red 
rays and allow the transmission of green rays, so 
that the colors could be distinguished by their 
relative brightness—D. J. Shaad (Institute of 
Ophthalmology, New York City). 

5171. Martin, A. H. Vocational psychology. 
Sydney Univ. Repr., 1938, Ser. 12,2, No. 26. Pp. 82. 
—A series of two lectures, the titles of which are I. 
Vocational psychology, and II. The psychologist 
in industry. The first of these considers the topics 
of the pseudo-sciences of characterology, scientific 
measurement, efficacy of anatomical measurements, 
psychology and vocational guidance, and practical 
applications. The second lecture is concerned with 
the subjects of matching men and jobs, planning 
layout, taking the ache out of work, bettering work- 
ing conditions, psychology and accident prevention, 
psychology and industrial relations, and marketing. 
—R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

5172. Obonai, T., & Shinohara, H. Shatei 
mokusoku no ayamari ni kansuru kenky@. (A 
study on eye-measurement of shooting ranges.) 
Kyétku Shinri Kenky&, 1940, 15, 250-252.—A dis- 
tance of less than 50 m. is underestimated and one 
of more than 50 m. is overestimated. It suggests 
that the training of eye-measurement of distance 
should be done along the line of its subjective cri- 
terion. Overestimation is also demonstrated in the 
eye-measurement when one looks down from a high 
place.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

5173. Owen, W. V. Decentralize personnel work. 
Person. J., 1940, 19, 65-68—.M. B. Mitchell, 
(Independence State Hospital). 


5174. Roper, V. J.. & Howard, E.A. Seeing with 
motor car headlamps. T7rans. Illum. Engng Soc. 
N. Y., 1938, 33, 417-438—The distance for 
visibility of objects was measured under driving 
conditions. On the average, the 46 subjects per- 
ceived an unexpected object at half the distance that 
a similar object could be seen if a warning had been 
given. The influence of brightness of illumination, 
the albedo of objects, and glare was also studied. 
The opinion is once more invalidated that objects 
are less readily seen on a wet pavement, even when 
the visibility of the road is clearly reduced. Reme- 
dies for glare are discussed. — F. W. Finger (Brown). 


[A simple method of 
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5175. Wulfeck, W. H. Psychology and manage- 
ment. Person. J. 1940, 19, 49-54.—M. B. Mitchell 
(Independence State Hospital, Iowa). 


[See also abstracts 4889, 4914, 4921, 5176, 5210, 
5228. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


5176. American Standards Association. American 
recommended practice of school lighting. Trans. 
Illum. Engng Soc. N. Y., 1938, 33, 321-372.—A 
table summarizes numerous experiments dealing 
with human efficiency as a function of illumination. 
For 1, 10, and 100 foot-candles the following relative 
values obtain: acuity, 100, 130, 170; differential 
sensitivity, 100, 230, 450; neuro-muscular tension 
during reading, 63, 54, 43; frequency of winking, 
100, 77, 65; decrease of the margin of convergence, 
23% (?), 7%. The optimum degree of illumination 
is that realized in the shade of a tree on a bright day. 
The minimal values that should be adopted include 
15 foot-candles at school desks, and 25 foot-candles 
at designing boards. The general illumination 
should be of a level at least 1/10 of that of the objects 
to which the subject directly attends—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

5177. Baley,S. [A handwriting scale for children 
of primary schools. Collaborative study by students 


of the Pedagogical Institute of the Association of 


Polish Instructors. ] Psychol. wychow., 1938-39, 11, 
97-109.—This is a presentation of 2 parallel hand- 
writing scales for Polish children, constructed by the 
same technique by which Thorndike established his 
scale. The experimental basis for the study in- 
cluded 16,000 specimens of writing.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

5178. Bennett, H. K. A state program for the 
improvement of instruction in reading. Elem. Sch. 
J., 1939, 39, 735-746.—(Educ. Abstr. IV: 663). 

5179. Blumenfeld, W. Investigaciones referentes 
a la psicologia de la juventud peruana. I. (Psycho- 
logical studies of Peruvian youth. I.) Rev. Ctenc. 
Univ. San Marcos, Lima, 1939, 41, No. 430. Pp. 103. 
—A comprehensive study of the results of aptitude 
tests required for entrance to the University, cover- 
ing the years 1936-1938, inclusive, and based on 667 
individuals, one-fourth of them girls. The subjects 
ranged from 16-24 years, more than one-half being 
between 18 and 20 years. The coefficients among 
the various tests were much lower than those for 
similar tests in the United States. Certain of the 
tests appeared to bring out characteristics of appli- 
cants from different regions of the country. There 
were no consistent differences in the attainments of 
the sexes. The lower the subject's age, the better 
the score, the minimum being reached at 23 years, 
after which there was a slow rise. There was a close 
relationship between speed and age, and, with ex- 
ceptions, between speed and capacity. The level 
ef attainment is rising. There is only a slight correla- 
tion between the results of the aptitude tests and 


‘ 


those of the entrance ‘‘examinations of knowledge 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

5180. Brown, M., Martin, V., & others. The 
University High School study of adolescents. 
Basic philosophy. Organization. Cultural ang 
institutional setting. Univ. High Sch. J., Calif. 
1938, 17, 67-116.—This report contains a descrip 
tion of the aims and methods of a study of adoles. 
cents conducted at University High School in Oat 
land, California. The duties of a staff consisting 
of directors, research consultant, psychologist. 
counselors, and executive secretary, are discussed 
This is followed by a description of the cultural and 
institutional setting of the high school, with a . 
sideration of economic distinctions, home values 
adequacy of homes, influencing cultures, so 
distinctions, occupations of parents, and the relatio; 
of these factors to school activities and policy 
sample case study is given.—R. M. Gagné (Brown 

5181. Brown, M., Martin, V., & others. The 
University High School study of adolescents 
Techniques of gathering data on characteristics of 
high school students. Univ. High Sch. J., Calif 
1939, 17, 181-—233.—A discussion of methods 
collecting information important to the study 
adolescent adjustments. The techniques descrilx 
and evaluated are the standardized interview wit 
parents and with children, the home visit, 
questionnaire, tests, observations, and photogra; 
Their use in studying the individual student 
illustrated by an example.—R. M. Gagné (Brow: 

5182. Brown, M., Martin, V., & others. The 
University High School study of adolescents. 
Techniques of treating data on characteristics of 
high school students. Univ. High Sch. J., Cali! 
1939, 18, 1-47.—This report describes the tec! 
aspects of analysis of the case histories of adolescent 
which have been gathered by means of techniques 
described in a previous report. Typical cases are 
given.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

5183. Brumbaugh, F. The place of humor in the 
curriculum. J. exp. Educ., 1940, 8, 403—409.—The 
evidence from this study shows that childre: 
grades 3-6 inclusive are interested in humor that |s 
distasteful to their teachers. Therefore, unless 
sympathetic interest in this type of humor is 
veloped by adults who organize instruction a 
study materials, pupils may doubt their competen 
to guide them in their choice of humorous reading 
material, the selection of motion-picture comedies 
radio programs, or other forms of entertainment 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

5184. Carlisle, J. C. Variability of slow-learning 
pupils with respect to school progress factors 
Educ. Abstr., 1940, 5, p. 231.—Abstract of unp 
lished dissertation. 

5185. Chamberlin, R. G. A study of high school 
failures. Educ. Abstr., 1940, 5, p. 241.—Abstract 
unpublished dissertation. 

5186. Clifton, L. L. Prediction of high school 
marks in elementary algebra. J. exp. Educ., 9% 
8, 410—413.—This report deals with the constructio" 
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tion and interpretation of a prediction formula 
| upon scores from the New Stanford Achieve- 
rest and Otis 1Q’s.—H/. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
Cohen, J. B., & Firestone, J. M. On an 
experiment in the teaching of statistics. J. Amer. 
Ass., 1939, 34, 714-715.—The authors dis- 
eir expe rience in teaching elementary statis- 
ntirely by the laboratory method. After a 
lent finishes a problem he must explain its mean- 
the instructor in an informal individual con- 
E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic 
eee’. 

5188. Dean, M., & Wall, B. The value of foreign- 
language study for tenth-grade pupils. Sch. & Soc., 
1940, 51, 717-720.—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

Dolch, E. W. A manual for remedial 
reading. epee) Ili.: Garrard, 1939. Pp. 
166. $2.00.—(Educ. Abstr. V: 681). 


5190. Ehlert, E. The possibility of predicting 

the success of pupils in learning to read. Educ. 

1940, 5, p. 231.—Abstract of unpublished 
tation. 

191. Fitzgerald, J. A. Reading gains and losses 

in vacation. Cath. Sch. J., 1940, 40, 139-142.— 

ls who had been in a remedial reading class 

ng 7 months were retested the following autum. 

rs other than intelligence entered into summer 

made by some pupils.—W. L. Wilkins (Mil- 


Framptom, M. E., & Rowell, H.G. Educa- 
Yonk- 
Pp. xiii + 440. 


tion - ny handicapped. Vol. II: Problems. 


ers : World Book Co., 
140- - tides Abstr. V: 770). 


193. Frost, H. A measure of skills and informa- 
tion “yet eloped through home economics instruction 
in the secondary schools of Oklahoma. exp. 
1940, 8, 377-384.—The author describes the 

dure used in constructing a series of tests for 

ing objectively the attainment of the skills 
rmation set up as objectives for a course in 
onomics. Use of the test in a measuring 
gave the following results: (1) Skills and 
ation, essential for effective home and family 
ire gained through home economics instruction 
effectively than through usual life experiences. 

[he greatest difference between home economics 

ts and other students is shown in skills and 

ition pertaining to foods, house furnishing, 
in home and clothing. (3) The least differ- 
e between these two groups is found in skills and 

ition pertaining to family relations——H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

5194. Gallagher, R. P. Guidance service stand- 
ards for secondary schools. Trenton, N. J.: 1937. 

50 Educ. Abstr. V: 893). 

5195. Gentry, C. G. Knoxville’s seven-point 
guidance ‘program. Sch. Exec., 1940, 59, 10-14.— 
Ld lbstr. V: 669). 

Glicksberg, C. I. The semantic revolution 
and the teaching of English. Harvard educ., Rev., 
1940, 10, 150-163.—( Educ. Abstr. V: 808). 
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5197. Gorynski, L., & Rybicka, E. [Professional 
orientation of college graduates. ] Psychol. wychow., 
1938-39, 11, 109-119——The writer describes a 
battery of tests to be used in the professional orienta- 
tion of college graduates, whether the desire is to 
continue their studies or to begin work immediately. 
The battery is composed of 3 parts: a general ex- 
amination of intelligence, attention, and memory; 
an examination of aptitudes (technical, mathe- 
matical, etc.) ; and a questionnaire covering character 
traits and interests. The tests are scaled for group 
administration.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

5198. Granada i Pich, A. El vocabulari escolar 
i les associaciéns oposades. (The scholastic vo- 
cabulary and association by opposites.) Rev. 
Psicol. Pedag., 1937, 5, 419-443.—Vocabulary tests 
were given to 124 subjects, to evaluate the extent of 
their culture. The present article describes the 
results of an association test requiring response with 
antonyms. Correct responses, 68.43%; partly 
correct responses, 12.18%; incorrect responses, 
8.84%; invented words, 1.60%; no response, 8.95% 
The greatest number of responses was given to the 
best known words. The invented words generally 
had the prefixes in- or des- (dis-), intended to 
indicate negation. The results pointed to the con- 
clusion that the subjects had been poorly instructed; 
teachers need to enrich the vocabulary of children, 
explaining more carefully the meaning of words.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

5199. Greene, E. B. Predicting the student’s 
success. J. Higher Educ., 1940, 11, 252-256. 
The author compared the formal training, tested 
abilities and interests of 458 students enrolled in an 
elementary course in psychology, with their final 
marks. Formal training was computed on a credit- 
hour ratio rather than on the quality of the students’ 
work in high school and college. Mental abilities 
were tested with American Council Test, College 
Entrance Examinations, Michigan Vocabulary Pro- 
file Test and a special test of psychological terms. 
Interests were rated by having the students list 
their major fields of study and primary interest in 
psychological research and work. Specific tests 
predicted scores in the course better than tests of 
mental ability. Correlations between preliminary 
scores and final marks revealed the highest predic- 
tion, .64, in one semester of physics and chemistry. 
The next highest prediction was .60 from a short 
vocabulary test of physical science terms. A series 
of multiple correlations revealed a prediction of 
success, .74, from preliminary scores on physics, 
chemistry, vocabulary tests in physics and biology, 
special interests and experimental approaches. The 
author concluded that success could be predicted 
with considerable accuracy and with even more 
success if extra-curricula and self-support activities 
had been taken into consideration. Conclusions 
drawn raised questions of informing a student of 
predictions, guidance into certain courses where 
success is reasonably assured, and the adjustment 
of courses so that students, regardless of abilities, 
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would have satisfactory learning experiences.— 


R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

5200. Guzm4n, A. D. [Visual hygiene.] Rev. 
cubana Oto-neuro-oftalmiat., 8, 1939, 27 ff—The 
hygiene of vision, with special reference to school 
conditions, and the development of myopia under 
poor conditions, is emphasized—D. J. Shaad 
(Institute of Ophthalmology, New York City). 

5201. Hales, L. A mental health survey of one 
thousand high school students in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Educ. Absir., 1940, 5, p. 235.—Abstract of 
unpublished dissertation. 

5202. Hansen, J. E. A study of the comparative 
effectiveness of three methods of using motion 
pictures in teaching. (I) & (II). Educ. Screen, 
1940, Nos. 2 and 3, 55-57; 97-98.—(Educ. Abstr. V: 
851). 

5203. Hetzer, H. Psychologische Begutachtung 
von Grundschiilern. (Psychological appraisal of 
primary school pupils.) Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1939. 
Pp. 70. RM. 5.80. 

5204. Jacobsen, O. I. The use of music in an 
educational program of mental hygiene. J. exp. 
Educ., 1940, 8, 399-402.—Pronounced emotional 
responses to different types of music were observed 
by the psychogalvanometer in a group of 16 subjects. 
These findings and other considerations lead the 
author to advocate the use of music in mental 
hygiene programs. It is suggested that school 
children, through early training, could be condi- 


tioned by emotional stimuli to react in desired ways. 
—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
5205. Jardine, A. A visual aids experiment in 


beginning reading. Evansville, Ind.: Office of 
Audio-Visual Education, Evansville Public Schools, 
1939.—(Educ. Abstr. V: 890). 

5206. Johnson, C. W. The relation of state-wide 
testing programs to state supervision and accredita- 
tion of high schools. Educ. Abstr., 1940, 5, p. 229.— 
Abstract of unpublished dissertation. 

5207. Knapp, R. H. A survey of practices and 
trends in school provisions for individual differences, 
1928-1938. Educ. Abstr., 1940, 5, pp. 229-230.— 
Abstract of unpublished dissertation. 

5208. Kroh, O. Erbpsychologie der Berufsnei- 
gung und der Berufseignung sowie der Sonderbega- 
bungen. (Psychology of heredity of vocational 
preference and aptitude, and special abilities.) 
Handb. Erbbiol., 1939, 5, Part 1, 592-668.—Although 
vocational choice depends largely on external circum- 
stances, the hereditary relation to the vocations of 
the fathers is evident. Among the cultural scientists 
one finds a much larger percentage of leptosomes. 
Interests and values are partially determined by 
heredity. School preferences and achievements 
point to the constitutional basis of vocational 
preferences. Similarities between ancestors and 
progeny can be investigated by quantitative meth- 
ods.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

5209. Larsen, R. P., & Feder, D. D. Common 
and differential factors in reading and hearing 
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comprehension. J. educ. Psychol., 1940, 31, 241-25) 
—Comprehension . “is largely a centrally-de. 
termined function operating independently of the 
mode of presentation of the material.”  Resyljs 
suggest that some students need remedial training 
in listening, that orally presented material should 
be somewhat less difficult than visually presented 
material, and that “‘little improvement in the centra| 
comprehension process can be obtained by excessive 
mechanization of the reading skills.”""—R. M. Belloy 
(Maryland). 
5210. Liss, E. Teaching practices. J. edy 
Psychol., 1940, 31, 311-315.—A discussion of teach. 
ing as vicarious parenthood —R., M. Bellox 
(Maryland). in its 
5211. Lowenfeld, V. The meaning of creative defin 
activity in the education of the deaf-blind. 7 vac) conte 
Forum (Blind), 1940, 12, 62-65.—(Educ. Abstr. V hil 
772). 
5212. Lynch, J. A. The relation of rational to 
goal insights in the curriculum. J. educ. Psychol 
1940, 31, 285-294.—The assumption that aims 
goals should always be emphasized in planning th: 
curriculum is discussed and criticized from a logica 
point of view.—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


5213. MacMeeken, M. Ocular dominance in 
relation to developmental aphasia. (Appendix 
Sampson, R., Investigation into the binocular 
vision of a series of children with reading disability 
London: University of London Press, 1939. P; 
60. 2/—.—This brochure is a statistical investiga 
tion of reading disability in 383 children (189 boys 
194 girls) between the ages of 74 and 103 years fron 
a large primary school. The mean Stanford-Binet 
IQ was 100 and range normal. The criterion 
reading disability was that the Reading Accomplis! 
ment Quotient be 85 or less. Thus falling short 
mental capacity by 15 per cent. On this criter! 
the incidence of reading disability is 9.1% (b 
12.2%, girls 6.2%). Only four disability childr 
were left-handed, yet it was shown that ‘leit 
handedness and reading disability run in families 
and in such families there is heavy incidence of leit 
handedness.”” As to the relation between reading 
disability and eyedness it was stated that “ever 
one of these disability children was found to be le! 
eyed.’’ Sampson's results differ somewhat in that 
of 36 cases examined, the left eye was dominant 1! 
15 cases (four squints), the right eye in 6 cases 
squint) and no definite dominance existed in 1 
cases.—(Courtesy Brit. J. Ophthal.). 


5214. Mason, C. D. Adaptations of instruction ‘0 
individual differences in the preparation of teachers 
in normal schools and teachers colleges. /: 
Coll. Contr. Educ., 1940, No. 793. Pp. xiii + 2/9- 
44 administrators, 659 instructors, and 769 stucents 
in 51 normal schools or teachers’ colleges retur! 
usable questionnaires concerning methods of 
struction. The extent to which teachers’ colleges 
have adapted their instruction to individual dite 
ences is duscussed. The advantages and difficu't! 
are pointed out. The major implications o! 
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tudy for the improvement of instruction through 
ise of more individualized techniques are given. 
liography of 15 pages——J. M. Stalnaker 
Princeton). 
5215. Matsumoto, K. Shdégakk6 jid6 ni okeru 
[he vocabulary of primary school children.) 
Kydiku Shinrt Kenky&, 1940, 15, 276-286.—Using 
Prescott's free association method, a limited associa- 
n method, and a method of defining words, the 
author investigated the vocabulary of about 400 
mary school children. The results of the free 
association method coincide with those of Prescott, 
se of the limited association method indicate a 
ich vocabulary and clear and differentiated forms 
nits development. From the data gained with the 
definition test it was concluded that the word 
ntent agrees with Stern’s plural concept. The 
hildrens’ apprehension is simple and intuitive in 
wer vears, external, analytic and descriptive in 
idle years, and abstract and conceptional in 
higher years.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


5216. McCowen, M. C. A controlled experiment 
in visual education in general science. Educ. 
Screen, 1940, No. 4, 143-146; 172-173.—(Educ. 

bstr. V: 852). 

5217. Merrell, J. G. Professional adjustment of 
beginning elementary teachers. Calif. J. elem. 
Educ., 1940, 8, 201-210.—( Educ. Abstr. V: 828). 


5218. Milner,M. The human problem in schools: 
a psychological study carried out on behalf of the 
Girls’ Public Day School Trust. London: Methuen, 
1939. Pp. xv + 320. 8/6. 

5219. Morrison, R. H. The quality of New 
Jersey State Teachers College freshmen. Sch. & 

, 1940, 51, 782—784.—Within a quota fixed to 
rd with probable placement demand, students 
idmitted to Jersey state teachers colleges on the 
sis of high school records, personality ratings and 
examinations. In September, 1939, 59% 
{the freshmen had graduated in the highest quarter 
eir high school classes and 27% in the upper 
niddle quarter. At entrance 98% scored above the 
i} percentile in the English test, 88% above the 
'S percentile in a contemporary affairs test, and 
"9 above the 75 percentile in the Iowa High School 
ntent Examination. This indicates a superiority 
ther curricular groups.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

5220. Murphy, E. P. A study of the knowledge of 
mental hygiene of students in Indiana State Teachers 
College and of teachers with experience. Contr. 
grad. Sch. Ind. St. Teach. Coil., 1938, No. 334. Pp. 
%.—(Educ. Abstr. V: 917). 

221. Osborn, L. G. Factors related to elemen- 
‘ary school success. Educ. Abstr., 1940, 5, p. 234. 

\bstract of unpublished dissertation. 


/2. Ostrander, G. E. A study of the relation 
between achievement in required courses and 
subsequent academic record in the College of 
Engineering, Cornell University. J. exp. Educ., 
40, 8, 419-421—The following problems are 
nsidered: (1) The extent to which scores on schol- 
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astic-aptitude tests make it possible to predict suc- 
cess or failure in various courses in the highest 20 
per cent and in the lowest 20 per cent of the students. 
(2) The extent to which success or failure in required 
and basic courses make it possible to predict success 
or failure in later engineering courses.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

5223. Rauth, J. E., & Herliby, C. The parochial 
school and delinquency. Cath. educ. Rev., 1940, 38, 
347-350.—A discussion of the value of the child 
guidance clinic to parochial school teachers.—W. L. 
Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

5224. Richards, E. L. Emotions and the educa- 
tive process. J. Amer. Ass. Univ. Wom., 1940, 33, 
195-200.—This article discusses the question of 
discipline vs. self-expression in the training and 
education of children. The shortcomings of certain 
kinds of progressive education in failing to provide 
habit training, and their effects on personality, are 
discussed.— R. M. Gagné (Brown). 

5225. Rudolfer, N. da S. Introduccfio a psycho- 
logia educacional. (Introduction to educational 
psychology.) Sdo-Paulo: Cia Editoria, 1938. Pp. 
459.—After a chapter defining the object of educa- 
tional psychology, its origins are examined in the 
evolution of general psychology (Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Mill, Spencer, etc.). The influence is also 
pointed out of experimental psychology (Wundt 
and Cattell), child psychology (Hall), comparative 
psychology (Darwin, Thorndike, Yerkes, Watson, 
Kohler), abnormal psychology, and the testing 
movement. One chapter considers the 3 “‘pioneers”’ 
—Ebbinghaus, Meumann, and Claparéde. Finally, 
theories of learning are discussed in light of the 
various general schools of psychological thought.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

5226. Schwegler, R. A. A psychologist looks at 
modern foreign languages. JMJod. Lang. J., 1938, 22, 
No. 1. Pp. 3.—A discussion of the utility of the 
teaching of modern foreign languages. It is pointed 
out that the mastery of more than one language 
adds to one’s capacity for symbol-experience, i.e., 
makes thought and feeling more adequate. A 
second function of language is its utility as a tool for 
communication and sympathetic understanding.— 
R. M. Gagné (Brown). 


5227. Sherburne, J. W. Problems and outcomes 
of a college remedial program. Educ. Abstr., 1940, 
5, p. 238.—Abstract of unpublished dissertation. 


5228. Smith, M. General formal education by 
field of eminence. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1940, 50, 
544-557.—Data are presented relative to the per- 
centage of persons listed in ‘‘Who's Who in America” 
reporting different types of educational background, 
classified by field of eminence, 1934. Comparisons 
with percentages of persons with college training 
in the various occupations in 1899 and at subsequent 
times thereafter reveal in most of the occupations 
a trend toward more formal education. Art, music, 
and acting seem to be the exceptions, though informa- 
tion on these groups seems unsatisfactory. Occupa- 
tions which increased in college education at a faster 
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rate than the total group given in order are: 
medicine, technical engineering, business, public 
ofhee, law, army and navy, and religion. The 
occupations gaining least in percentage of college 
graduates are art, theater and motion pictures, and 
publishing. If these trends continue it is suggested 
that difficulties of recognition without a high level 
of formal education will increase in all fields in the 
future.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

5229. Snoddy, M. L. A comparison of scholastic 
achievement of high school athletes and non- 
athletes of Greene County, Indiana. Contr. grad. 
Sch. Ind. St. Teach. Coll., 1938, No. 342.—(Educ. 
Abstr. V: 888). 

5230. Stewart, G. E. The effect of specific 
training upon reading comprehension in the inter- 
mediate grades. Educ. Abstr., 1940, 5, p. 235.— 
Abstract of unpublished dissertation. 

5231. Suga, S. Tokusho shinrigaku no hattatsu 
oyobi genjé. (The development and present status 
of the psychology of reading.) KAyéiku Shinri 
Kenky&, 1940, 15, 156-163.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

5232. Takenaka, T. Jogakusei no goraku ni 
kansuru chésa. I. (An investigation of the amuse- 
ments of school girls. I.) Kyétku Shinrt Kenkyfi, 
1940, 15, 38-54.—The purpose of this study was to 
ascertain the difference in the amusement attrib- 
utable to different milieu and to consider particu- 
larly school girls’ amusement from the standpoint 
of mental development. 1426 subjects in three 
girls’ higher schools were required to write on cards 
the name, time, place and partner of their amuse- 
ment. It was shown that the kinds of amusement 
decrease as the school year advances. Older girls 
are fond of complex quiet amusements rich in intel- 
lectual and emotional factors, while younger ones 
like simple active amusements. The difference 
seems to have some relation with sex maturity. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

5233. Traxler, A. E. One reading test serves the 
purpose. Clearing House, 1940, 14, 419-421.— 
(Educ. Abstr. V: 847). 

5234. Traxler, A. E. Planning and administering 
a testing program. Sch. Rev., 1940, 48, 253-267.— 
(Educ. Abstr. V: 740). 

5235. Tyler, I. K. Spelling as a secondary learn- 
ing. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1939, No. 781. 
Pp. ix + 116.—A dictation spellng test (re-test 
reliability after 5 weeks was .97) of 260 words pecu- 
liar to certain units in history and geography of the 
sixth grade was prepared and administered to 3 
experimental groups and a control group. The 
groups were equal on the spelling test given at the 
beginning of the study. The experimental groups 
(655 pupils) were taught social studies for 15 school 
weeks while the control group (151 pupils) was 
taught for the same time separate units of history 
and geography. The spelling test administered at 
the beginning was repeated after 5 weeks and again 
after 15 weeks. All groups learned the spelling of 
many of the words during the 15 weeks although 
no special spelling instruction was given. The 
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experimental groups gained significantly more thay 
the control group. The lowest fifth in mental abilit, 
in the experimental groups gained about the san: 
amount as the similar control group pupils. Bibliog. 
raphy of 19 titles—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


5236. [Various.] Using audio-visual aids—, 
symposium. Chicago Schs J., 1940, 21, 198-213- 
(Educ. Abstr. V: 854). 

5237. [Various.] Radio in the schools. Chicay 
Schs J., 1940, 21, 217-225.—(Educ. Abstr. V: 853 

5238. Wheeler, A. W. A study to determine the 
errors that appear in written work of rural and urban 
pupils in certain schools systems of Kentucky. 
J. exp. Educ., 1940, 8, 385—-398.—Themes of rural! 
and urban pupils in grades III—XII inclusive wer 
analyzed for errors in punctuation, language, gram 
mar, and spelling. The smallest number of error 
in each group was in grade XII; the largest number 
of errors in each group was in grade VIII. Althoug 
the rural group consistently made more errors tha 
the urban group, there was little difference 
errors made by the two groups. Errors of highest 
frequency were the failure to begin a sentence wit 
a capital letter, failure to use a period at the end 
declarative and imperative sentences, the unneces 
sary use of the capital letter, failure to use a com: 
where it was needed, the use of the present ter 
where the past tense should have been used, and 
errors in spelling. No one error was typical of an) 
grade or group, and any error was as likely t 
found in one group as another, in any grade fr 
grade III to grade XII, inclusive —H. W. Kar 
(Pittsburgh). 


5239. Winterbourn, R. Vocational guidance in 
New Zealand. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1940, 14, 
162-174.—The author describes the gradual evolu 
tion of a national system concerned with the emplo. 
ment of boys and girls and the development 
psychological techniques and clinics in the colleges 
together with recommendations for further » 
in New Zealand based on a study of the methods 
and practises in England and the United States 
H. Moore (Chicago). 


5240. Zachry, C. B., & Lightly, M. Emotion and 
conduct in adolescence. New York: Appleton 
Century, 1940. Pp. xv + 563. $3.00.—This 1st 
first of a series of books to be devoted to the findings 
of the study of adolescents conducted by the Con 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum of the 
Progressive Education Association. It is intendec 
primarily for school administrators and teat hers in 
the field of secondary education. Containing ' 
chapters, the book is divided into 3 parts, changing 
attitudes to the self, changing personal relationships 
and changing attitudes to basic social institutions 
each of which classifies and surveys the great varit' 
of forces such as physical and mental growth, 4 
educational, vocational and maturation, pers 
and social problems which exert significant 1n! 
upon the emotional growth, conduct and «i 
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of the adolescent.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 

H tal). 

‘See also abstracts 4848, 4873, 4889, 4940, 4946’ 

~ 4053, 5053, 5071, 5087, 5095, 5096, 5126, 5140 
5149, 5157, 5163, 5171. } 
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Deux tests de complétement. 
ympletion tests.) Acta Inst. psychol. Univ. 

, 1939, 3, No. 2. Pp. 8.—Two forms of com- 
tests are proposed for use in intelligence 
ition. In one, part of a conversation is given 

| the testee is required to indicate (multiple 
ice responses) the subject of the conversation. 
other test, a series of words is given and the 
minee must indicate from a list of choices the 
r event to which the words in the series refer. 
held that the two tests reveal comprehension 
G. Ryans (Cooperative Test 


Bujas, Z. 


e 


criticism.—D. 
5242. Mursell, J. L. Mental testing: a protest. 
rper's Mag., 1940, 180, 526-534.—(Educ. Abstr. 
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5243. Vernon, P. E. The measurement of 
abilities. London: Univ. London Press, 1940. Pp. 
308. 10s. 6d.—The main object of this book, 
h is intended for teachers, examiners and psy- 
is to outline the principles of test con- 
ruction and application and the interpretation 
he results of tests and examinations, ignorance of 
h on the part of testers has frequently led to 
iserrors. It also describes the minimum essen- 
tials of statistical methods, shows their immediate 
pplication to psychological and educational prob- 
ind stresses their general significance rather 
in their technical details. It includes an account 
he statistics of marking, a criticism of examina- 
and a description of the advantages and 
methods of construction of new-type examinations. 
[here is a chapter of explanation and criticism of 
lactor analysis—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, Eng- 


[See also abstracts 4855, 5106. ] 
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5244. Anderson, J. P. A study of the relation- 
ships between certain aspects of parental behavior 
and attitudes and the behavior of junior high school 
pupils. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1940, No. 809. 
'p. vi-+ 196.—A questionnaire concerning the 
ttitude and behavior of their parents toward them- 
seives was given to 750 pupils from grades VII, VIII, 
and IX. The behavior of the pupils was rated on 
the basis of a guess-who rating scale filled out by 
the pupils’ classmates. Some pupils were inter- 
iewed. The findings were: (1) a low relationship 
‘ists between pupils’ report of parental attitude 

pil behavior; (2) a higher relationship exists 
parental pressure and amount of affection 
‘ems are combined (in no case over .50); (3) pupils 
reported that their parents nagged, criticized, 
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punished and supervised them strictly were identi- 
fied by their classmates as being quarrelsome, 
disobedient, nervous, quick-tempered, etc. The 
questionnaire and rating scale are given. A bibliog- 
raphy of 40 titles —J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


5245. Bakwin, R. M., & Bakwin, H. Psycho- 
logic care of the preschool child. PartI. J. Pediat., 
1940, 16, 89-105.—The authors emphasize the need 
of recognizing the plan of psychologic development 
in the child. Interference with the maturation 
process may result in disturbances of behavior. 
Emotions, intelligence, and play are discussed. 
Causes, manifestations, and treatment of aberra- 
tions of theses aspects of development are included. 
—E. Green (Bradley Home). 


5246. Beitel, L. Testergebnisse bei friihgebo- 
renen Kindern. (Test-findings from children pre- 
maturely born.) Z. Kinderheilk., 1940, 61, 533-547. 
—The Biihler baby tests were administered to a 
group of 119 prematurely born children ranging in 
age from 8 months to 6} years at the time of testing. 
The mean developmental quotient for the group 
as a whole was 98. When the children were classified 
according to age, it was found that the DQ's in- 
creased regularly with age from 92 for those under 
the age of two years to 100 or above for the older 
children in the group. The author notes that these 
findings lend support to Gessell’s conclusion that 
children prematurely born are retarded during the 
early years by approximately the amount of their 
prematurity, but that with advancing age the effect 
of this retardation becomes less and less apparent. 
A review of the literature and a bibliography of 10 
titles is included.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


5247. Cabot, P. S. de Q. A long-term study of 
children: the Cambridge-Sommerville Youth Study. 
Child Develpm., 1940, 11, 143-151.—This is.a dis- 
cussion of the philosophy, research program, and 
organization of the Cambridge-Sommerville youth 
study, a private social agency whose objective is 
“the prevention of delinquent careers in a group of 
boys with whom trained and experienced counsellors 
will work over a period of ten years.’ There are at 
present two greups of 325 boys each; one group 
receives treatment by the counsellors, the other 
serves as a control. The methods used in selecting 
cases and matching the groups are described. Treat- 
ment began June 1, 1939, and the services performed 
by the organization in 1939 are listed.—C. N. 
Cofer (Brown). 


5248. Carroll,H.A. Geniusinthe making. New 
York; McGraw-Hill, 1940. Pp. xi+ 307. $2.75.— 
This volume deals with intellectually gifted children 
whose IQ's are above 130 and who comprise 1% of 
the total population. Drawing principally upon 
psychological research but occasionally going be- 
yond statistical data to present a point of view, the 
author discusses the means of identifying gifted 
children, their physical, social, and mental charac- 
teristics, and the educational adjustments (accelera- 
tion and enrichment) which will effectively develop 
their potentialities. The importance of racial and 
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family background and of environment is brought 
out and the controversy concerning the constancy 
of mental development is discussed in detail. Special 
gifts in music, drawing, rapid calculation, mechanics, 
and language receive their share of attention. A 
biography of a typical gifted child is included.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

5249. Faugier, W. The attitudes of aggressive 
and submissive boys toward athletics. Child 
Develpm., 1940, 11, 115-125.—83 institutionalized 
delinquent boys were classified as aggressive or 
submissive on the basis of their conduct in the insti- 
tution for 12 months or longer. 40 adolescents who 
were successfully adjusting in a New York junior 
high school were the controls. A questionnaire on 
interests in athletics was given to the three groups. 
All groups liked sports, the submissive boys em- 
phasizing individual games, the others group 
sports. This difference seems due to the ‘greater 
inadequacy, anxiety, and sense of failure’’ admitted 
by the submissive group. The aggressive boys 
showed a greater tendency to fight and argue than 
the normals and rated themselves very favorably 
as athletes. The submissive boys identified them- 
selves with athletically gifted companions. The 
institutionalized boys were less concerned about 
physical contact with members of their own sex 
than were the normals. Total scores on the ques- 
tionnaire showed a reliable difference between the 
means for the submissive and aggressive groups.— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

5250. Foley, J. P., Jr. The “baboon boy” of 
South Africa. Science, 1940, 91, 618-619.—On the 
basis of certain evidence, the author has published 
accounts of a native African boy who was believed 
to be feral. Since the time of publication, however, 
other evidence has appeared which makes it prob- 
able that the individual was suffering from a head 
injury which caused linguistic deficiencies leading 
to the belief that he was a feral boy and therefore 
had never learned speech. (See XIV: 2664.)—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

5251. Garrison, K. C. The psychology of ado- 
lescence. (Rev. ed.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1940. Pp. xix +477. $3.00.—New material on 
youth problems, religious development, and achieving 
independence has been added to this revised edition 
which represents the 4th printing since the original 
publication of the book in 1934. The book, de- 
signed as a text, is addressed to both, adolescent 
college students and to those entrusted with the 
care and guidance of adolescents. It is divided into 
(1) development of the individual and (2) person- 
ality development. There are 16 chapters, most of 
which have a summary and are followed by 5-9 
thought questions and 5-11 selected references.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

5252. Gitz, G. Beitrige zum Friihgeburten- 
problem. Mit Nachforschungen iiber Friihge- 
borene. (Contributions to the problem of premature 
birth. With a follow-up investigation of pre- 
mature children.) Mschr. Kinderheilk., 1940, 82, 
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158-196.—A detailed statistical report of the fre. 
quency and the alleged causes of premature births 
together with an analysis of the factors influencing 
survival is followed by a report of the findings from 
a questionnaire study of the later development of a 
group of prematurely-born children selected from the 
files of a maternity clinic in Augsburg. Addresse« 
of 83 parents were available; of these 71 replied to 
the questionnaire. Of the 71 children, 55 were 
living and 16 dead. Ages of the living ranged from 
13 to 11 years at the time of the report. 75% of the 
deaths had occurred during the first year of life. 
Three cases (2 living, 1 dead) of the 71 were said 
to have been definitely feebleminded and the average 
age at learning to walk and talk for the group as 
a whole was 3-6 months later than that reported for 
full-term children. However the early lag appeared 
to have been completely made up by the age of 
entering school. All but 1 of the 22 cases who had 
reached school-age were said to be doing work of 
average quality or better than average; only | 
child had repeated a grade.—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 


5253. Immaculata, Sister. Children’s interests in 
poetry. Cath. educ. Rev., 1940, 38, 25-34.—Recent 
investigations have shown that children like chil- 
dren’s poetry written by adults, as long as it is 
written for children rather than about children.— 
W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee). 

5254. Johns, R. En route to maturity—a study of 
youth and youth agencies in the Detroit metro- 
politan area. Detroit: Rackham Fund, 1938. 
Pp. 162.—(Educ. Abstr. V: 896). 


5255. Miller, R. Nervous children and modem 
treatment. Practitioner, 1939, 142, 488 ff.—(Child 
Develpm. Abstr. XIV: 805). 


5256. Okamoto, S. [On the experience of internal 
contradiction and unity in youth.] Jap. J. Psychol. 
1940, 15, 87-105.—If psychology expects to satisfy 
urgent needs of youth in the present day it must be 
a science of experience, dealing with demands and 
leading to their realization as its essential subject 
matter. Experience is defined as a series of complex, 
long lasting and coherent mental facts. Psychology 
is the science of personality phenomena which go into 
the depth of internal life and must be differentiated 
clearly from superficial behaviorism or topological 
psychology.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

5257. Zingg,R.M. More about the “baboon boy” 
of South Africa. Amer. J. Psychol., 1940, 53, 455- 
462.—Letters and reports from various persons in 
South Africa regarding the ‘baboon boy”’ are repro- 
duced. The evidence now appears to indicate that 
Lucas is a low-grade imbecile, a cross breed between 
a native and a colored or bushman, who was in the 
Burghersdorf gaol at the time of his reported cap- 
ture, miles away in the Kafir Drift.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 4931, 4973, 4987, 5054, 5064, 
5067, 5124, 5128, 5134, 5161, 5180, 5181, 5182, 
5215, 5240. | 
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